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CHAPTER XI. 
SEEN THROUGH THE VENETIAN BLINDS, 


ONTINUED dropping will wear away a stone. During the 
whole of the summer months, poor May Arde, her heart dragging 
along always its heavy weight in silence, was subjected to a species of 
amiable persecution, the chief agents in which were her mother and 
Lady Lydia Clanwaring. The praises of Captain Clanwaring were 
being ever said or sung; the disreputable conduct of the scapegrace 
Tom reiterated. Not openly reiterated: that might have defeated its 
ends : just a hint of this thing and a hint of that, something or other 
ever looming out to his discredit. Mr. Arde was not quite so active an 
ally. But it was hardly right of him to let his daughter tacitly think 
there could be no doubt of Tom’s catalogue of crimes, the stealing of 
the money amidst the rest. Mr. Arde believed quite enough against 
Tom without letting her remain in the assurance that Tom was guilty 
of much that he, the Squire, knew he was not. Self-interest makes 
some of us wink at deceit enacted in its cause; as it did Mr. Arde: 
and he was on the brink of incurring a life-long penalty as his reward. 
May fought against the influence as long as she could: and. then she 
yielded to her fate. At least, yielded to it so far as conditionally to 
accept Jarvis Clanwaring and promising to be his wife. The Captain 
was ever near her ; but so kind, so gentle, so unobtrusive in his claims 
and attentions, that she felt ashamed even tacitly to show that she 
could not reward his love. A saint himself might of late have believed 
in Captain Clanwaring: Mr. and Mrs. Arde sang his praises every 
meal time. May’s own feelings prompted her to take the Captain in 
spite of her repugnance to him. She was but a woman ; and she longed 
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for a bit of revenge on Tom; who had been so disgracefully false to 
her in secret, and who allowed young persons to pay visits to him in 
Ireland. It was but in accordance with human nature that she should 
pant to show the false deceiver she cared for somebody else as well as 
he did ; and show him she would, whatever the cost to herself. 

It was in September that she accepted Captain Clanwaring. The 
promise she gave was full of hesitation, her manner provokingly listless. 
“ As good Jarvis Clanwaring as any other, if marriage it must be,” the 
refrain of despair kept beating in her heart. The Captain, all tender 
kindness and impulsive gratitude, ventured to press for an immediate 
union. But here May rebelled: absolutely refusing not only to fix a 
speedy epoch, but to give an idea of when any such epoch might be 
fixed. 

Now nothing upon earth could have been more untoward for the Cap- 
tain ; nothing have caused him greater inconvenience than this. The 
proceeds of his commission had kept him afloat for a short while ; but 
during these summer months he had not known what to do for money. 
The back claims that he had been unable to pay pressed more heavily 
upon him day by day; and in this September month, the month that 
witnessed May’s promise, his condition had grown desperate. Many 
an anxious hour did he and his mother spend together, plotting to see 
what could be done. Once let an exposure come, and the probability 
was that May would seize upon it as a plea for retracting her word, and 
the Squire uphold her. Lady Lydia was her son’s only confidant : and 
she but a partial one. Jarvis gave her no details ; and did not tell her the 
worst of his embarrassments. My lady had been at her wit’s end many 
a time before, contriving how to do the best for him in his troubles; but 
never so completely as now, when the glorious prospect of the marriage 
with the heiress had become a certainty, and must, by hook or by crook, 
be allowed to go on to completion. To get money out of a flint stone 
would have been as likely a result as the attempt to get any, now or 
hereafter, from Sir Dene. Nevertheless, got it must be, even though 
the means used were desperate. Desperate causes (the reader must 
pardon us for repeating a proverb quoted before) require desperate 
remedies. 


The bright sunshine of September lay on the London streets, as a 
lumbering hackney coach passed on its slow way from a fashionable 
hotel at the West End towards Lincoln’s Inn. It drew up before a door 
in Old Square ; and Captain Clanwaring stepped out of it. His black 
moustache was charmingly curled ; his whiskers shone ; his appearance 
was altogether that of a stylish buck of the day. 

Flinging his fare to the old coachman—who had ona heavy great coat 
with about fifteen capes to it, in defiance of the weather’s heat—the 
captain began to toil to the topmost chambers of the house. He anathe- 
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matised the way a little as he went up, and struck his cane round once or 
twice angrily. Arrived at the last flight, a door faced him, bearing a 
barrister’s name on its panels. ‘“ Mr. Otto Clanwaring.” 

Otto Clanwaring worked just as much during the vacation as he did 
in term time. Jarvis, going straight in without the ceremony of 
knocking, found him with a law parchment of some kind spread out 
before him on the table, and his head bent over it between his hands, 
Seated sideways to the door, and supposing it was only his clerk who 
had come in, Otto did not look round. 

“What a deuced long way it is, up these stairs, Otto! It’s my belief 
you’ve got another flight added on, since I was here last.” 

Up went Otto’s head with a start. ‘ Why, Jarvis!” 

Laughing a little in his surprise, the barrister rose and held out his 
hand to his brother. Jarvis resigned to it the tips of his fingers en- 
cased in their delicate straw-coloured kid. The contrast between the 
brothers was remarkable. The one tall, handsome, elegant, attired in 
all the height of the fashion ; the other, little and plain, his clothes of 
homely grey, and somewhat shabby. 

“How hot you feel up here!” remarked Jarvis, sinking languidly 
into a chair on the other side of the table. 

“Rooms up in the roof are always hottest,” replied Otto. 

“ And highest. Why don’t you move down lower?” 

“This suits my pocket best, Jarvis. When did you come up to 
town?” 

“‘Night mail,” shortly answered Jarvis. 

“ All well at the Dene?” 

“ Passably,” yawned Jarvis. ‘Old man gets more crotchety than 
ever. Shuts himself up in his chambers for days at atime. Lets nobody 
go in at all hardly but Gander.” 

Otto, who had resumed his seat, bent his head on his work again. 
That Jarvis never condescended to trouble his chambers unless for 
some purpose of his own, was a long-ago proved fact; and Otto knew 
he had only to be still to hear it. He would not enquire: not at all 
approving of these missions of Jarvis. The probability was that he had 
come now to try and borrow money, or to badger him to accept a bill. 
In the latter, Jarvis had never succeeded yet: the barrister was too 
cautious. 

Leaning a little forward on his chair, and lightly tapping the table 
with his cane, sat the Captain. Either he had nothing to say, and had 
actually come from the West End merely to while away an idle moment, 
or else he was taking a long while to say it. Tapping here, tapping 
there, he happened to tap a letter lying amidst other letters, and the tap 
flirted it upwards and turned it over. The direction was uppermost 
then, and caught the eyes of Jarvis, somewhat awakening them from 
their lazy indifference. 
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“That’s Tom Clanwaring’s writing, Otto?” 

Otto quietly lifted his face. “That? Yes. I got the letter this 
morning.” 

Jarvis curled his lip. “I wonder you suffer 47m to correspond with 
you!” 

“He is welcome to correspond with me if he likes. That’s the first 
letter, however, that I have had from him.” 

Jarvis wished to know what the letter was about, but did not ask. 
His brother had a civil way of declining to give information, if it suited 
him not to give it. The next moment, Otto spoke ; quite readily. 

“ Tom writes to ask me if I will tell him how things are going on in 
his old home. He says he can get no news whatever. Nobody writes 
to him.” 

“What does it concern him, how things are going on?” growled 
Jarvis. 

“IT suppose he possesses common remembrances and _ affections,” 
returned Otto, pushing up the cuff of his grey coat. ‘‘The way 
Tom was treated among us all that time was an infernal shame.” 

“You didn’t do much toward the treatment at any rate,” retorted 
Jarvis. ‘Given you your way, and you'd just have shut your eyes to 
everything, and kept the fellow where he was.” 

“Of course I would. And I’ve not forgiven myself yet for having 
been the means of letting out that thing about the Trailing Indian. 
No and not forgiven some of the rest of you either, for taking it up in 
the manner you did. ”Twas a cowardly shame.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you'd like to say it ought to have been hushed up? That 
the fellow should have been let off Scot-free?” 

‘¢Qne man may walk into the house while another may not look over 
the hedge,” remarked Otto. ‘Had you or I been found out in a bit 
of a scrape, Jarvis, nothing would have been said. Not that 7 have 


anything to do with such scrapes, thank goodness.”’ 


Which almost sounded as if Jarvis had. The latter answered 
sharply. 

“ He had been the bane of our house long enough. ’Twas time he 
went out of it.” 

“Well, I see no reason for his being sent to Coventry now, in the way 
you all seem to be sending him. Just an answer to his letters once in 
a way, telling him how Sir Dene is, would not hurt any of you.” 

Captain Clanwaring threw back his head and waved his scented 
handkerchief; as if to wave off anything so low as Tom Clanwaring, 
that might come between the wind and his nobility. 

“‘T would not condescend to write to the goat if he were dying. One 
would think you might employ your leisure better, Otto !” 

“It’s not the first time my leisure will have been taken up in doing 
work neglected by others,” quietly replied Otto. 
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“ Just as you please, of course,” was the rejoinder of Jarvis, scorn- 
fully delivered, as if the subject were altogether beneath him. 

A silence ensued. The Captain leaned back in his chair, ‘stay 
whistling. Otto turned over a leaf of his parchment, and made a pencil 
mark on its margin. Presently he spoke again. 

“‘ Has that Emma Geach come back, Jarvis?” 

“T’ve not heard of it.” 

‘““T wonder where she is ?” 

“Don’t know. There was a report in the summer that she was in 
Ireland.” 

** Oh,” said Otto. And went on with his reading again. 

“How is it you’ve not been down at all this year?” asked Jarvis, 
tapping his boot. 

“‘T have had a good bit of work one way or another, and thought I 
could not do better than stick to it. Holidays run away both with time 
and money : I cannot well afford either yet. Talking of money, Jarvis 
—has that thief been discovered yet?” 

“ What thief? ” 

“You know. He who stole the bag out of Sir Dene’s secretary on 
New Year’s Day. You were going to follow up some suspicion upon 
the point. Did you?” 

“No. At least—I did what I could, but it was not enough. Nothing 
has come to light.” 

“ And nothing will until Black confesses,” observed Otto. ‘‘ He was 
the thief. If I were down there, and Sir Dene would let me have the 
handling of it, I’d risk my reputation on bringing it home to the man in 
a week, 

Jarvis pushed his dark face forward, and looked hard at his brother, 
The indifference on his countenance had given place to what seemed 
quite like alarmed interest. 

“Don’t meddle with it, Otto. You might do incalculable harm. At 
least, the harm of condemning the thing to remain for ever in its present 
obscurity. It was not Black. It was no more Black than it was you 
or me.” 

“Have you still an interest in warding suspicion off Black?” ques- 
tioned Otto. 

“T! Why what interest did I ever have in doing that ?”retorted 
Jarvis, as if he had forgotten so much of the past. 

“That tobacco debt of yours.” 

“‘Oh—that! Ay, I remember. That has been settled long ago, 
and a fresh score run up,” added Jarvis, slightly laughing. “See here, 
Otto,” he continued seriously, “I have a private reason of my own for 
wishing the facts connected with that matter to be brought to light. 
In my own mind I amas sure who it was as though I had seen the 
money taken. Give me time and I’ll track it home to the right one yet.” 
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“‘ Can’t you tell me who it was?” 
“No. No. And if I did, it would not particularly interest you.” 
‘‘Black’s wife’s dead, I hear.” 

“Went off two or three months ago,” carelessly rejoined Jarvis. “I 
don’t think Black will last very long. He seems to be on nearly his 
last legs.” 

‘And how are the Arde Hall people?” continued Otto, privately 
wishing his idle brother would betake himself away and leave him to 
his work. “ How’s May?” 

“They are all right. May is engaged to me.” 

“No!” exclaimed Otto, darting a quiet glance at the captain. 

‘She is. Why need you be so surprised ?” 

“Because, to tell the truth, I thought she’d never consent to have 
you,” said Otto, candidly. He did not add the other thought, though, 
that lay in his mind : “She cared only for Tom Clanwaring.” | 

“Much indebted for your good opinion,” derisively spoke Jarvis. 
“She has consented; and so you were wrong, you see. As for me, I’m 
glad the matter’s set at rest: I have been dangling after her long 
enough.” : 

“T congratulate you, Jarvis. May Arde is the sweetest girl I know.” 

“Thank you. Yes, the prospect is not bad,” complacently continued 
the captain. “Ten thousand pounds settled on her; ten thousand 
pounds to be handed over to me on the wedding-day. And all the rest 
of the property, including the Hall, when the old people fall in.” 

“ A widely different prospect from mine—who have to work hard for 
my bread and cheese ; and probably will have to work to the end,” 
returned Otto, with good-natured cheerfulness. ‘You were born, I 
take it, under a luckier star than I, Jarvis.” 

Jarvis slightly nodded his head, and took another look at his hand- 
some boots. In his opinion there could not be a more unlucky star 
than one that entailed work of any sort. They were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. 

‘** Come in,” called out the barrister. 

A little bald-headed gentleman dressed in black, with a broad-plaited 
frill standing out from the bosom of his shirt, and a heavy bunch of 
handsome seals hanging, answered the mandate. 

“ Oh ! I’m glad to find you in, Mr. Clanwaring,” he said, standing with 
the door in his hand. “Don’t disturb yourself. The sergeant is obliged 
to forestal the hour fixed for the consultation, and name an earlier one. 
Four o'clock, instead of six. Will it suit you?” 

Otto considered. At four o’clock that afternoon he had intended to 
proceed elsewhere on business. It was, however, no appointment, and 
he could take another time for it. 

“T suppose it must suit me, Mr. Lake,” he said aloud. “Yes. I'll 
be over at the sergeant’s chambers at four.” . 
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“ That’s all, then, Mr. Clanwaring. Four o’clock precisely, please. 
I’ve been to the other two. Good morning.” 

“That was the great Sergeant Sterndale’s chief clerk,” observed Otto 
to his brother. ‘Lake is the cleverest littke man in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Three parts of those written opinions of the sergeant’s, so renowned for 
their depth and wisdom, are his. It’s said he gets twelve hundred a 
year salary:” 

Silence set in again. Captain Clanwaring was sunk in a brown 
study ; the barrister went on with his parchment. A glint of hot sun- 
light took a corner of the window and threw its rays on the table almost 
like a burning glass. 

“T am in an awful mess, Otto.” 

The acknowledgment sounded so strange after the former declaration 
of glowing prospects, and perhaps so unexpected, that Otto looked 
across as if he hardly believed his ears. 

“ Debts again ?” 

Jarvis nodded. ‘Nearly done to death with ’em.” 

“That’s what he has come about, is it,” thought Otto. “I can’t 
help you, Jarvis,” he said aloud, forestalling any request of the sort. 
“Tt’s as much as I can do to get along and pay my own way.” 

‘“* Nobody asked you to,” retorted Jarvis. ‘I believe I shall be able 
to help myself.” 

Otto silently wondered how. 

“Do you know anything of a man named Pale?” 

“Pale the money-lender? Yes, I know him.” 

“Had transactions with him yourself, perhaps ?” went on Jarvis. 

“Never. Not inthe way you mean. Why do you ask about him?” 

“T want you to tell me, if you can, whether, or not, he is a man 
whose discretion may be depended on. Is he one who would keep a 

client’s counsel ?—or would he go blabbing of business to other people ? ” 

“T should think his discretion might be entirely depended on. It 
is the impression he gives me. I don’t know much of him.” 

“Might be trusted then, you think?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Jarvis lifted his cane on the table again, and stirred about some 
papers that lay in the glint of sunlight. His manner was very absent. 

“‘What’s his precise line of business, this Pale’s ?” 

“Lending money.” 

“Of course. But what upon? Post obits ?—and promissory 
notes >—and— ” 

“Upon anything,” interrupted Otto. “It’s all fish that comes to 
Pale’s net.” 

“Just what I heard. Has heaps of property in his hands. Plate 
and diamonds, and things of that kind.” 
“T dare say. Sure to have.” 
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“ Exacts hard terms, no doubt?” 

“They all do that. I don’t suppose Pale’s worse than others. For 
what he is, they say he is tolerably fair dealing.” 

“ Where does he live, this man?” 

“ His rooms are in Pall Mall.” 

“ Got a heap of clerks there ?” questioned Jarvis, his face assuming a 
moody look, as if it did not please him that Mr. Pale should have “a 
heap” of clerks, “Eh?” 

“Got some, I suppose. I have never been there.” 

“Why, I understood you to imply that you had done business 
with him!” exclaimed Jarvis, lifting his eyes. 

“‘ My business with him had nothing to do with money-lending. It 
was of so strictly private a nature that I preferred to find him out 
at his own residence, rather than go to his public rooms. 

Jarvis paused a moment. “Where is his private residence?” 

‘In Goodman’s Fields.” 

“Where the deuce is ‘Goodman’s Fields ?’” 

“ East-end way. ‘Towards Whitechapel.” 

“Qh,” said Jarvis. 

“ Are you going to get money from him, Jarvis?” 

“Well, he -—” another pause ‘‘He has been recommended to 
me as a man likely to lend some. I think I shall try him.” 

“He'll want a first-rate security. I warn you of that.” 

“ As if the fraternity didn’t all want that—and be hanged to ’em?” 
growled Jarvis. 

“ Shall you be able to give it?” 

“‘T shall give him a bill at three months backed by a good name,” 
replied Jarvis, after stopping to consider whether he should answer the 
question or not. “An undeniably good name; safe as the Bank of 
England.” 

“And how do you propose to take up the bill at the three months’ end?” 

“With some of the money that will come to me on my marriage. 
The knot will have been tied before that.” 

Otto Clanwaring laid down his pencil and looked at his brother. 
Every feeling of justice within him felt outraged. 

“‘Jarvis—it is of course your business; not mine. But I would 
suffer any trouble rather than so foredestine Mary Arde’s money. 
’T will be desecration.” 

‘She'll never know it. You needn’t preach. I should not do it 
but for being compelled.” 

“‘ Suppose the marriage should never come off?” 

Jarvis turned blue with anger at the supposition. ‘Suppose yon 
sun never sets?” said he, wrathfully. ‘“ Keep your croaking for your- 
self, Otto. And, here—tell me how I am to ferret out this house of 
Pale’s. If I don’t find him in Pall Mall, I may go there.” 
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Otto wrote down the directions, his brother standing beside him to 
look on. “And you think he may be trusted to keep dark ?” repeated 
Jarvis, as he took the paper. 

“Certainly Ido. Most money-lenders may be trusted for that. It 
is their interest to be silent,” added Otto. And the captain departed 
without the ceremony of saying good morning. 

“Curious that he should harp so upon secresy when secresy’s the 
rule,” thought the barrister as the other went down. ‘ He must have 
some especially urgent motive for wishing it. I should like to know 
whose that other name is. Curious too, that I should be going to pay 
Mr. Pale a visit myself to-day or to-morrow. 

But that he was so reticent by nature, and perhaps also that he could 
not hold his brother in any favour, Otto might have mentioned the 
latter fact. He was engaged in the friendly office (not as a barrister) 
of striving to establish the innocence of a young man upon whom a 
suspicion of forgery rested. Mr. Pale could materially aid him if he 
would: but to get him to do so was difficult. It was altogether a 
matter of great delicacy. 

The day went on. At four o’clock, Otto Clanwaring attended the 
chambers of Mr. Sergeant Sterndale. The consultation therein lasted 
until six, after which Otto took his dinner—consisting of two lamb 
chops and potatoes, supplied by his laundress. To save cost, he 
lived in his chambers. Then he indulged himself in his pipe, sitting 
at the open window in the twilight while he smoked it; and glancing, 
while he thought, at the redness left in the western sky after the setting 
of the sun. 

With his methodical habits, his industry, and his anxiety to make use 
of every minute of his time, the barrister’s evenings were generally 
appropriated beforehand to some work or other. This evening was an 
exception : the changing of the consultation hour had put things out of 
their regular groove. When his pipe was smoked, Otto sat on, feeling 
himself entirely at liberty for the evening, and accordingly something 
like a fish out of water. 

“Why should I not go down to Pale’s now?” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“T will. He’s nearly sure to be at home. And it will save time to- 
morrow.” 

Descending the stairs and passing out of the square, he got into the line 
of principal streets, preferring their cheerful route to that of more ob- 
scure ones. A good many people were abroad that genial evening : hot 
London strolling out for a breath of air. Some of them jostled 
Otto as they passed: he bore steadily on, and jostled in his 
turn. Half way down Cheapside, there was a stoppage on the pave- 
ment, caused by a crowd gathered round a man who had fallen down 
in a fit, or pretended fit. Otto was elbowing his way through it, just 
as a girl was elbowing her’s the other way. They met face to face, in 
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the broad glare of a silversmith’s shop : and Otto Clanwaring exclaimed 
aloud with surprise. It was Emma Geach. 

“Whence have you sprung ?—from over the seas?” he asked ; the 
little bit of information given him by Jarvis that day, as to her being in 
Ireland, flashing into his mind. 

“From over the seas or out of the earth,’ she answered in her 
customary light and free manner. ‘“ How are all the folks in your 
country, Mr. Clanwaring ?” 

‘* What have you been doing with yourself, and where have you been 
hiding all this while?” returned Otto, passing over her joking question 
for what it was worth. 

“T’ve been in a trance,” said the girl saucily. “ Just come out on’t.” 

“Do you know that your old home has had a loss ?” continued Otto, 
determined to ask no more questions and get chaffing answers. “ Black’s 
wife is dead, poor thing.” 

“Yes, I know it,” replied the girl, her voice and face both passing 
into sadness. “I should ha’ liked to see her again. But she’s better 
on.” 

“When are you going back to the Trailing Indian ?” 

“‘That’s amid the doubtfuls, sir. Maybe sometime, maybe never. I 
get a bit o’ news o’ the old place once in a way ; but I don’t get much. 
It have been told to me that Sir Dene’s breaking up fast.” 

“‘T fear he is.” 

“‘ How be the Ardes?” she suddenly asked. 

‘*Qh, they are all well. Miss May’s thinking about getting married.” 

“‘ Js she ?” was the remark, evidently given in surprise. ‘‘ And who 
be it to, sir ?-Young Squire Scrope?” 

“Can’t tell,” shortly returned Otto, for it was by no means his wish 
to talk of family matters to this damsel : indeed the remark about May 
had slipped from him unintentionally as it were. ‘Are you living in 
London?” 

“TI be lodging in it—just now. And there’s my landlady a waiting 
for me, and looking cats and dogs at this hindrance,” she added, “ for 
we be in a hurry to get home. Her son met with a accident down at 
the docks to-day, and she asked me to go along of her to see him.” 

Otto Clanwaring turned at the words, and saw a decent woman 
standing a few paces off. Before he could turn his head back, Miss 
Geach had slipped away, and joined her. They passed up Cheapside 
together, the girl flinging a nod and a good night back to Otto in her 
freedom. He went on his way, his mind full of the encounter. 

“I suppose she has been in Ireland and come back from it,” ran his 
thoughts. ‘“‘She’s looking well, wherever she may have been.” 

Pursuing his route on foot, by the time he got to his destination, 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Mansell Street, he felt somewhat 
flagged, and devoutly hoped Mr. Pale would be at home, so as not to 
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have had the walk for nothing. The money lender’s house was little 
to look at outwardly: it made the side of a small paved court; the 
opposite side of it being a dead wall. The court was no thoroughfare ; 
and nobody had any business in it, unless it was with Mr. Pale’s home- 
stead. In fact, it was altogether as private a place as might be found 
in the heart of London. The door, level with the pavement, was in 
the middle of the dwelling, a parlour window on either side it. 

“Oh come, I think he is at home,” said Otto Clanwaring, seeing a 
strong light shining behind the white blind of the first window, as he 
turned up the court. For Mr. Pale was a bachelor, and the family con- 
sisted of himself alone. 

Now, perhaps for the reason that the court was considered safe from 
passers-by who might look in; or else through some careless inadver- 
tence of the attending servant, the white roller blind behind had not 
been drawn to its full extent. Venetian blinds ran across the bottom of 
the window ; and the white blind left about three or four inches of 
their space uncovered. The staves happened to be turned straight- 
wise, so that the room was exposed. 

Otto Clanwaring halted, and glanced in. Not from any intention of 
slyly spying—whatever might be the failings of some of his family in 
this respect, he was too honest for it—but simply to assure himself that 
the money lender was at home. Yes. There sat Mr. Pale; his grey 
hair close to a shining and brilliant lamp. At the same small round 
table sat another man, to whom Otto’s eyes naturally turned. It was 
Captain Clanwaring. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Otto Clanwaring burst out with a most 
unorthodox word. Very far indeed was it from his purpose to interfere 
in any way with his brother’s affairs; he would a great deal rather 
keep aloof from them: and he certainly had not cast so much as a 
thought to the possibility that Jarvis might choose this night hour for a 
visit to Mr. Pale. After all, Otto felt that he might have taken his 
walk for nothing. 

“If I thought that his business was likely to be over soon, I’d wait 
about in some back street and come again after he is gone,” soliloquized 
Otto. “It wouldn’t do to let him see me: he’d jump to the conclusion 
that I had come down to spy upon him: Jarvis was always suspicious. 
Wonder if he’ll be long?” 

Still with no idea of prying, only to gather a hint, if might be, whether 
the interview was, or was not, coming to an end, Otto looked in again. 
They were seated facing each other at the table, sideways to the win- 
dow and very near it, for the room was small. It almost seemed as if 
Otto made a third at the meeting, so close and plain was everything. 

He gave a sudden start. A start of simple, disbelieving astonish- 
ment in the first place. Mr. Pale, lifting something into the lamp’s 
rays, and gently waving it, a great flood of dazzling light flashed forth. 
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Otto recognized the family diamond case with Sir Dene’s arms upon it, 
and the family diamonds. 

Only astonishment at first. It was succeeded by a sensation of dis- 
may, bringing pain and shame. Too surely he drew the right conclu- 
sion—Jarvis was raising money on these, the Clanwaring diamonds. 

Valuable diamonds. Worth at the least some two or three thousand 
pounds. They had not seen the light since the death of Sir Dene’s 
wife so many years before. They went with the title, and would lapse 
to young Dene when he should come into it. i 

“ Has he sto/en them ?” wondered Otto bitterly, wiping his face from 
the moisture which shame had brought out there. But no: only for a 
moment did he think so ill as that: good sense led him to what was in 
fact the truth—Lady Lydia had lent them to him for his temporary 
need. But she must have done it without the cognizance of Sir Dene ; 
so it was not much better than stealing, after all. Otto felt that he 
would rather have had his arm cut off than see this. 

The impulse crossed him to go in, denounce Jarvis for a villain, and 
secure the jewels from desecration. Only for an instant. He saw how 
impolitic and impracticable such a course would be; how much worse 
it would make it all. No, there was nothing for him but to be silent ; 
to be a tacit party to the transaction, and to hug his shame. 

He continued looking. He saw no meanness in that now. Mr. 
Pale clasped up the case again—Otto heard the sharp click where he 
stood—put it inside a small bureau, and brought some bank notes from 
the same receptacle. Not many; three or four. Then he wrote out a 
cheque ; and handed both cheque and notes to Jarvis. What the 
amount in the whole was, Otto could not see—and he resented it. The 
next thing, Jarvis wrote something, which Mr. Pale took possession of. 
This seemed to complete the transaction ; Captain Clanwaring rose, 
and was coming swiftly forth. 

The barrister glided out of the court, and bolted into the dark passage 
of a friendly shop that was putting up its shutters. It was a blow that 
had struck home to the family pride of Otto Clanwaring. 












CHAPTER XII. 


BEEN WITH THE OLD SQUIRE IN THE NIGHT. 


Kwock, knock, knock! 

The knocking, very gentle, was at Sir Dene’s chamber door. 
Gander stood there, in the dull light of the November morning. “If 
my bell does not ring, call me at nine o’clock,” were Sir Dene’s orders 
to Gander the previous night. Very unusual orders indeed. 

For Sir Dene, unless ke was actually ill, liked to be up betimes as of 
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yore. The once hale old man was breaking up fast: more than age 
was telling upon him. Generally speaking his bell rang for his shaving 
water long before eight. 

He had felt out of sorts the previous day. ‘Not ill: out of sorts, 
he answered when questioned. News had come in of a sad stage 
coach accident on the awkward old bridge at Powick: and it had re- 
called to Sir Dene all the back trouble of the accidents on Dene 
Hollow. Not that the trouble needed recalling: more or less, it was 
ever present with him. 

Knock, knock, knock. Rather louder. 

“Come in, then. Can’t ye hear?” 

By which irritable answer Gander found his master must have spoken 
before. The feeble voice had failed to catch his ear. In went the 
old serving-man—for Gander was himself getting tolerably old now— 
in the striped jacket he always, winter and summer, wore in a morning. 
Sir Dene, a cotton nightcap on, with a hanging tassel, raised his head 
on the pillow. 

“‘Where’s the hot water?” For Gander had come empty handed. 

“T’ve not brought it, Sir Dene. I thought maybe ye’d take a bit 
o’ breakfast afore stirring.” 

Now Sir Dene was feeling weak, shaky, feverish: almost as though 
he should like some breakfast first. But he had an unconquerable 
aversion to giving way. 

“T don’t know, Gander, I’d like to be up and doing as long as I 
can.” 

“Tt’s a regular stinger of a morning, master. Wind nor-east, and 
enough to cut one in two. Air bleak, and as dull as ditchwater.” 

“Ts it? We don’t have the fine weather we used,” remarked Sir 
Dene—as many another old man is apt to say and think. “There's 
no good bright days now, Gander ; no sparkling, crisp, sunshiny frost. 
What’s become of ’em ?” 

“Tt have been a dull autumn ; and it seems to be a setting in for a 
dull winter,” returned Gander. “I'll fetch you up a cup o’ tea, Sir 
Dene. It'll do ye good.” 

Quitting the chamber before Sir Dene could make any denial, he 
speedily reappeared with a small tray of breakfast. A cup of tea, hot 
buttered toast, and an egg. Sir Dene sat partly up ; drank some of the 
tea, and then lay down again. 

“You'll try a bit o’ the toast, sir?” 

A slight wave of the hand answered him. Gander, who must have 
been ill indeed not to relish his own breakfast, pressed it with concern, 

“You'd relish it, I think, Sir Dene. It have got plenty o’ butter 
on’t.” 

“T’ve no appetite, Gander. I think my time’s coming.” 
Gander understood the allusion—that he meant for death—and felt a 
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little uncomfortable. As he stood looking down at Sir Dene, he saw 
that the once fresh and healthy face had an unusual pallor on it. Be- 
tween the white nightcap and the white pillow it looked nearly as white 
as they did. 

“You'll be better after breakfast, Sir Dene. It’s this east-winded 
morning, as is upsetting everybody. I wish you’d try the toast.” 

“Squire Arde came and paid me a visit in the night, Gander. I 
think we shall soon be together again.” 

Gander could not make out what Sir Dene was rambling about. He 
had drawn up the blinds and now glanced round to the grey skies he 
had been talking of—as if that would help him. 

“The old squire, ye know, Gander. He looked just as he used to 
look ; he’d got his pepper-and-salt suit on, and the little old drab over- 
coat atop. We were having a comfortable chat together, him and me. 
’Twas like old times.” 

‘Tt must ha’ been a dream, master.” 

“Well, I suppose it was. It seemed like reality. As happy as 
kingfishers, we were, us two, chatting together. It seemed good to be 
with him.” 

“ This toast ’ll be cold, sir. I know a bit on’t ud bring you round.” 

“Won't be long, I take it, Gander, before I go to him, It’s getting 
a’most time. God, He knows best. But I don’t think it'll be long.” 

Drinking up the rest of the tea, Gander dexterously put some toast 
into the old man’s hand in exchange for the cup. Sir Dene ate it up: 
perhaps half unconsciously. Nevertheless, he did seem better after it, 
and then said he would take some more tea. 

“It was that dratted coach, a overturning of itself on Powick Bridge, 
as upset him,” soliloquized Gander, going out with the cup to replenish 
it. ‘ But there’s times now when he’s not a bit like himself. Fancy his 
saying he’ve had a visit from old Arde !” 

The postman’s ring echoed through the hall as Gander crossed it : 
and the locked bag was taken up as usual to Lady Lydia. In going 
back with the tea, Gander halted at my lady’s door to enquire if there 
were any letters for his master. 

Two. Sir Dene looked at their handwriting as he sipped his tea. 
They were from two of his grandchildren: Dene the heir, and the 
barrister, Otto. Laying them on the counterpane unopened, he began 
to eat another bit of toast, the faithful servant standing by. 

“Ay. They think it’s right to show the old grandfather that they 
don’t forget him, these young blades! But there’s one of ’em that 
doesn’t write, Gander.” 

Gander knew quite well to whom this alluded. Sir Dene was in the 
habit of talking to him of things that he never mentioned to other 
people. 

“Well, Sir Dene,—I’ve said it afore, and I says it again—my own 
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opinion is, as Mr. Tom have wrote, and his letter must ha’ got dropped 
into the sea a crossing it.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Sir Dene. “ Letters don’t get lost like that.” 

“*Tain’t like Mr. Tom to bear malice ; and I know he don’t bear it. 
I’d write him a word, Sir Dene, if I was you, and tell him to come. 
Likely, he don’t dare to make no move without a word from you.” 

It was just what had been, off and on, hovering in Sir Dene’s mind 
for some weeks past—to write and summons Tom. Perhaps it wanted 
but this word of urging to put it in practice. “I think I will,” he said. 
“He has been banished long enough for punishment. T’il do it as 
soon as I’m up, Gander.” 

And, having an object to accomplish, Sir Dene got up at once. 
When shaved and dressed, he sat down by the blazing fire in the next 
room, and penned to Tom a letter of recall, short, kind, and peremptory. 
His hands shook, but the words were clear. Folding it up, as letters 
were folded in those days when envelopes were unknown, he sealed it 
with a big red seal and stamped it with the Clanwaring arms, Gander 
holding the lighted taper. When the seal was cold he dipped his pen 
in the ink and began to address it. 

“Tom Clanwaring, Esquire.” Thus far had Sir Dene proceeded, 
when he looked up. ‘“‘ What’s the direction, Gander ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said Gander. “I heard it once—a place 
with a crackjaw name.” 

Sir Dene laid down the pen in consternation. Was Tom in some 
unknown region of Ireland where he could neither be written to nor got 
at? Reassurance came to Sir Dene. 

“‘ My lady must know it, Gander. It’s where some of her people live. 
Go and ask her for it.” 

Away went Gander. Never a suspicion of any treachery on my 
lady’s part, in regard to Tom, had occurred to this simple man and his 
simple master. Simple in all confiding honour. My lady and her 
eldest son were cosily sitting together at a well-spread breakfast table. 
My lady in a kind of brown “ saque,” the pattern of which might have 
been taken from a pillow case; Jarvis in a flowery dressing-gown. 
Their conversation was brought to a stand still as the servant went in. 

“ My lady, will you be so good as give me Mr. Tom’s direction ? ” 

For answer, my lady, a little taken to, stared at Gander. 

‘Sir Dene has sent me for it,” added the man. 

‘What does Sir Dene want with it ?” she questioned. 

“T b’lieve it’s to address a letter to him,” said Gandér, who never 
was too obliging to my lady. “Sir Dene is waiting for it now, please.” 

Quite equal to the occasion was Lady Lydia. “I must search in my 
desk for it, Gander. My best regards to Sir Dene, and I'll send it to 
him almost immediately.” 

“The goat is being recalled,” remarked Jarvis when they were alone. 
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‘IT dare say. He is not coming, though.” 

“*Twould hardly be policy. You must fail to find the address.” 

“T’ll give one that won’t reach him,” whispered Lady Lydia. 

She soon appeared in Sir Dene’s room, and found him restlessly 
waiting. On a piece of paper in her hand was written a long address 
that Gander might have decidedly pronounced to be “ crackjaw.” 

“Dear Sir Dene! How are you to-day? Tom’s address, do you 
want? Here it is.” 

Sir Dene read it over, and slowly copied it on the letter. 

*‘ You take care of this and post it when you are at Worcester to- 
day, Gander,” said he, handing the letter to the man. 

“It can go in the bag, Sir Dene,” interposed my lady. ‘TI shall 
have letters myself to send off to-day.” 

“Gander’s going to Worcester: he'll post it there,” persisted Sir 
Dene, from no other motive than a spice of obstinacy. And Lady 
Lydia turned green as she thought how near the letter would have been 
to reaching Tom, but for her precaution in regard to the address. 

“‘ Have you been writing to Tom at last, Sir Dene?” 

“T’ve been writing for him to come home, Lydia: he has been 
banished long enough. I can’t help it if it offends you. I don’t think— 
I don’t think I shall be very much longer among you all, and I’d like to 
have himhere. He was poor Geoft’s legacy to me, you know.” 

“Oh, Sir Dene, don’t say that. You'll be among us for years yet, 
I hope.” 

“It strikes me not. I’ve been with old Squire Arde three parts 0’ the 
night : a token, I take it, that I shall soon be with him in reality.” 

Lady Lydia stared:a little, and glanced at Gander. 

“T’ve not got much to keep me here now,” went on Sir Dene. 
“ But I should like to live to see Tom come home.” 

“You have your letters from Dene and Otto,” observed Lady Lydia, 
by way of drowning the last remark. ‘‘ What do they say ?” 

“They don’t say much. Dene and Charley are coming for the wed- 
ding. Otto——Well I have not read Otto’s, have I, Gander ?” 

“T didn’t see you read it, Sir Dene,” replied Gander, who was 
busying himself about the room. “The letter’s at your elbow, sir.” 

“It’s not often Otto writes,” remarked Sir Dene, breaking the seal 
of the barrister’s letter. ‘‘ His time’s too well taken up: if Jarvis had 
only half his patience, ’twould be better for him, Lydia. Otto will 
make a name in the world, once he can work himself into note—get 
on to be a judge, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“He was of a plodding nature, even as a boy,” rather scornfully 
rejoined Lady Lydia. She had no superfluous love for her son, Otto. 

“‘ Now, look here!” cried Sir Dene, as he read his letter. ‘‘ Here’s 
Tom been writing from Ireland to Otto toask how I am, and saying he 
cannot get to hear a word of Beechhurst Dene from anybody. That 
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was two months ago, Otto says. So Tom doesn’t quite forget the old 
man!” 

Lady Lydia, taking in the sense of the words as well as her anger 
allowed, felt that she should like to annihilate that blundering fool, 
Otto. 

“But why the deuce doesn’t Tom write direct, and ask?” burst 
forth Sir Dene, rather explosively. ‘It’s his temper keeps him from 
it: that’s what it iss He must have got a touch of the Clanwaring 
obstinacy, after all ; though poor Geoffry hadn’t. Any way, he'll have 
my letter now as soon as the post can take it to him. Don’t you forget 
it, Gander.” 

“No danger, Sir Dene. I'll be too glad to see Master Tom back 
at home myself, to forget it,” added bold Gander for the particular 
benefit of my lady. ‘The house have never been the same without 
him.” 

“ And see that his room is got ready, and all that, Gander, mind.” 

“It’s always a ready and waiting for him, Sir Dene.” 

“What else does Otto say, Sir Dene?” inquired Lady Lydia, with 
an impassive face. 

“What else? Well, he says he shall hope to be down at the wed- 
ding. There: you may take his letter away and read it if you like.” 

The wedding, thus mentioned by Sir Dene’s grandsons, was that of 
Captain Clanwaring. For May Arde, yielding to persecution (as she 
regarded it) and fate, had at length been won over to fix the probable 
time. When told by her father and mother that it must take place 
before the year was out, and bade to say when, she answered in her 
desperation, “ After Christmas, then.” 

Her conscience smote her as she said it: smote her of sin. For, 
down deep in her heart lingered vividly as ever the image of that 
scapegrace Tom: and in spite of her secret prayers, her tears, her 
strivings, she could not thrust it out. Since that summer evening’s 
visit to the Trailing Indian, not a doubt had rested on her mind of 
Tom Clanwaring’s disloyalty to her, and of his utter worthlessness ; 
and yet—love him less she could not. “I may be able to forget him, 
once I am married,” she said to herself—over and over again : “and— 
as good marry Jarvis as anybody else!” 

And, in ashort while after making the concession, May absolutely 
began to regard it as a boon, and to look forward to the marriage with 
something like a satisfaction. Not in the marriage itself, poor girl ; 
but as a release from uncertainty. The unrest of her life was so 
great as to be absolute torment. Thus matters were arranged to the 
satisfaction of everybody: other people were all agog with pleasure ; 

and on May’s part there was no thought of drawing back. Sir Dene 
liked the proposed union immensely. He privately deemed May a 
great deal too good for Jarvis: but that was the Ardes’ business, not 
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his. Lady Lydia was in the seventh heaven of delight: and the 
Squire’s wife wrote sundry letters to intimate friends, apprising them 
of the completion of the contract of marriage between Captain Jarvis 
Clanwaring and her beloved daughter, Millicent Mary Arde. The 
reader will therefore readily understand how objectionable would be 
the return of Tom Clanwaring to upset, or possibly to upset, the on- 
ward stream of events, coursing along so smoothly. 

‘Once get the wedding over, and he shall come, if it so must be,” 
said Lady Lydia to Jarvis ; “‘ but that must take place in safety first.” 

Jarvis resented the intimation. It was as much as to insinuate that 
May cared for Tom still, more than she did for him: his hair and his 
temper alike bristled up. The captain was a very attentive lover; 
never a day passed but he would be at the hall once or twice. But 
any attempt to enter on the endearments lovers suppose they have a 
right to offer, was so promptly discouraged by May; in fact, he saw 
they would be so evidently distasteful, that the gallant captain pru- 
dently confined his display of affection to warm handshakes. Now 
and again he ran up to town for three or four days; and May would 
then feel free as a bird in the air. 

In the afternoon of the cold and bleak November day, spoken of 
above, May, well muffled up, returned to the hall in her father’s open 
carriage, having been with him to Worcester. Whether it was her 
chronic state of low spirits and the inanition they caused, that rendered 
her chilly, certain it was, she now always felt more or less cold. Her 
errand to Worcester had been to the dressmakers ; to try on certain of 
the dresses that were being prepared for the wedding. Mrs. Arde, suf- 
fering from some temporary indisposition, had remained at home. 

“ You look cold, May,” said the Squire, as he gave his hand to help 
her down. 

“Dol, papa? Itis cold. I think I will run about a bit to warm 
myself, before going in.” : 

May’s “running about to warm herself” consisted in a listless kind 
of slow sauntering. She was not in spirits to run. Walking about the 
premises, back and front, buried in her over-sad thoughts, she was 
about to turn in at the gate leading to the kitchen garden, when she 
saw Cole, the farrier, turn out of the stables. A favourite carriage- 
horse of the Squire’s was ill at the time. May waited at the gate till 
the man came up. 

“Ts old Jack better?” she asked. 

“ Not much, Miss May. I’ve been giving him another ball.” 

‘What a cold day it is!” cried May—and she shivered a little as she 
spoke. 

‘“‘Coldish,” returned the man. “It strikes me we shall have a hard 
winter of it, Miss May.” 
“T hope not—for the poor’s sake,” was May’s answer. Her sweet 
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brown eyes, with a whole flood of sadness lying in their depths, went 
straight out to his. Cole and Miss May had been on quite familiar 
terms always, so to say: the result of his sister’s being the young lady’s 
attendant. When Miss May was a little tottering damsel in back- 
strings, Harry Cole, the good-natured, laughing stripling, would toss the 
little lady “up to the moon.” They were great friends still. 

“JT hear Mr. Tom’s sent for back, Miss May.” 

At the unexpected words, a rush of crimson dyed May’s face. Harry 
Cole, who had more innate delicacy than many gentlemen, had stooped 
to get some spots of mud off histrousers atthe ankle, and missed the sight. 

“Indeed,” said May, constraining her voice to indifference. 

“While I was at the Dene just now, Gander got in from Worcester. 
He told me he had been posting a letter for Mr. Tom, that Sir Dene 
has wrote to call him home again. It’s too bad to have kept him 
over in that Irish place so long, Miss May.” 

“They say it has been for-punishment,” returned May, fiddling with 
the latch of the gate. 

“T know they say it. Any way, Miss May, that does for an excuse. 
Punishment for what, I wonder ?” 

“ All kinds of things were laid to his charge.” 

“Well, so they were, Miss May. But they didn’t go down with them 
that knew him.” 

May felt as if her life’s blood were coursing about anyhow. As Susan 
said, Cole had never been able to see a fault in Tom Clanwaring. 

“There was that bag of money, you know. That wes absurd.” 

‘Oh dear yes,” answered Cole with a laugh. “And lots more be- 
side that. Some things are believed in to this day as if they were 
gospel. Mr. Tom’s one person and I be another, Miss May: but I 
know this—that if it had been me, I should have come back and faced 
my enemies long ago. Any way, I hope he'll soon be here now.” 

“Susan has got the toothache,” said May, by way of turning off the 
subject. 

“ Serve her right : why doesn’t she get it took out?” said Cole, who 
had none too much sympathy with Susan: she, in the right of her 
superior years, having been accustomed to domineer over him from his 
childhood upwards in the most unscrupulous manner. “I’ve told her, 
Miss May, and others have told her, that she’ll get no proper rest till 
she’s got rid of the tooth: but she is just as pig-headed over it——” 

“Ts that you, Harry Cole? Come here.” 

Cole turned at the calling voice, to see the Squire. Touching his 
hat to the Squire’s daughter, he hastened away. 

“Sent for at last, is he!” mused May. “But I don’t think he will 
dare to come. Oh dear! what an unhappy thing this life is!” 

She went indoors at once, too miserable to stay out. Utterly 
wretched was she, half reckless ; and felt that she would give all -the 
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chance of future happiness in this life, to get away from marriage and 
Jarvis Clanwaring. Not that there was the smallest thought that she 
could, Fate was fate, and she might not turn aside fromit. Susan 
Cole, her apron held up to her cheek, came forward to meet her in 
the hall. 

“ Here’s Captain Clanwaring a waiting for you in the little parlour, 
Miss May.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OVER THE CLARET CUP. 


“Tt seems very odd, Gander.” . 

“‘ Never a answer to it of any sort, Mr. Otto; neither of coming nor 
writing. Never no more notice took on’t than if it had been dirt.” 

“‘ Well, I cannot understand it.” 

The glitter of plate and glass was on the supper table, at which Otto 
Clanwaring sat. He laid down his knife and fork to talk to the old 
serving man, the butler at Beechhurst Dene, who stood close to him. 
Gander’s eager face was bent forward with excitement under the wax 
lights. 

It was the Wednesday before Christmas, and Otto Clanwaring had 
just arrived at the Dene for two purposes: to kill, as may be said, two 
birds with one stone. The one to spend, as usual, the Christmas-tide ; 
the other to assist in celebrating the marriage of Captain Clanwaring. 

The wedding was fixed for Tuesday, the twenty-seventh of December. 
Miss Arde had held to her original determination—not to be married 
before Christmas. Captain Clanwaring pleaded for an earlier period in 
vain: and was at length fain to show himself grateful for the tardy one 
ultimately fixed. So the preparations were put in hand, and the invita- 
tions sent out. 

Christmas Day would fall this year on a Sunday. This, you under- 
stand, was the week preceding it. On Monday, the nineteenth, Squire 
Arde went to London on business connected with his daughter’s settle- 
ments, and also to procure the marriage license. He intended to 
return by the Thursday night’s mail so as to be at home on Friday 
morning ; which would be the day before Christmas Eve. The Hall 
was in the full swing of preparation for the festivities attendant on the 
wedding. Beechhurst Dene had made ready, too, in anticipation of its 
expected guests. 

Mrs. Letsom and her children had accompanied Otto from London. 
It had not been Otto’s intention to quit his work until the Friday, but 
his sister appealed to him to accompany her ; and she would not start 
later. Colonel Letsom was in India with his regiment, They took the 
day coach to Worcester, and thence drove over to the Dene ; reaching 
it as the night clocks were striking ten, amidst a sharp fall of snow. 
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Sir Dene, weak in health, subdued in spirit, but dressed with extreme 
care as usual, his coat blue, his fine white hair (scanty now) powdered, 
sat in the large drawing-room to receive them. Lady Lydia was with 
him, and also a shrunken-looking little lady in grey silk with hair as 
white as Sir Dene’s, and a close white net cap on with satin bows. It 
was Miss Clewer: sister of Sir Dene’s late wife. The reader had the 
pleasure of once seeing her—at that stormy interview that witnessed 
the turning out of poor Geoffry. She was considerably turned seventy ; 
but she had come posting over in her carriage-and-four from her resi- 
dence in Gloucestershire, to be present at the first marriage that was to 
take place amid her grand-nephews. ‘The nephews and Louisa Letsom 
called her Aunt Ann, just as their fathers had done. 

During the commotion caused by the entrance of the travellers, 
Jarvis came in, the bridegroom elect; came in from his usual evening 
visit to the Hall. In spite of the elaboration of his getting up, the 
curled hair, the shining moustache, and all the rest of the attractions, 
Otto thought he looked strangely haggard. Almost as much so as Sir 
Dene. And Sir Dene’s looks had struck the barrister painfully. 

“How dreadfully he is changed, mother,” whispered Otto, under 
cover of the bustle. 

“Changed!” repeated Lady Lydia, her eyes and thoughts on her 
well-beloved son, the gallant captain. ‘‘ Who’s changed ?” 

“The poor old grandfather.” 

“Oh. He. He is getting on for eighty, Otto. You cannot expect 
him to be blooming for ever.” 

“It’s not exactly that—blooming. ‘There’s so intense a sadness on 
his face. He looks just as though he were worn with sorrow.” 

“‘ Did you ever see such a shrivelled-up mummy as old Aunt Ann 
returned my lady, behind her fan. ‘“ If you’ll believe me, Otto, she has 
brought a cat and a parrot with her and two maids : one for herself, the 
other for the animals.” 

“She has never had children, you see, mother,” was Otto’s con 
siderate answer. ‘ When we live a lonely life, we are apt to make pets 
for ourselves.” 

Gander had supper ready laid in the dining-room. Mrs. Letsom— 
her head aching intolerably from the cold and the very long journey, 
for they had left London at six in the morning—declined to take any, 
saying she would rather go at once to bed : so Otto went in to his supper 
alone. During which he and Gander had a dish of confidential chat 
together, after the custom of old times. They were talking of Tom 
Clanwaring. The summons sent to Tom by Sir Dene had brought forth 
no response whatever : as Gander was telling. 

“T don’t believe he ever got it,” exclaimed Otto. 

“ He must ha’ got it,” returned Gander resentfully. “ Don’tI tell ye 
Mr. Otto, that I put it myself into the slit o’ the box at Worcester? 
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As good suppose that the mail didn’t go out, as that there letter 
didn’t go along of it. Try a bit o’ that raised-pie, sir.” 

Otto shook his head. Pies so late at night were too heavy for him. 
“‘Tf he did get the letter and could not respond to it in person, he 
might have written to Sir Dene.” 

“That’s what Sir Dene says. It have tried him more nor anything, 
a’most that went afore it, Mr. Otto. For days and days, ay and weeks, 
after there was time for Mr. Tom to get here, Sir Dene was waiting and 
watching for him. ‘ Perhaps he’ll be here by morning, Gander,’ he’d 
say to me when he went to bed at night; andi’ the morning the first 
question ’ud be, ‘ Gander, has he come?’ It has just been like a heart- 
break to him.” 

Otto Clanwaring, his supper finished, leaned back in his chair. 
There was something in all this that greatly puzzled him. 

“To be recalled was all he wanted ; I am sure of it,” remarked the 
barrister. ‘I cannot think why he should not have come.” 

Neither could Gander. Neither could Sir Dene. Neither, truth to 
say, could many other people. Sir Dene supposed that Tom was too 
conscious of his unorthodox doings in connection with the Trailing 
Indian, to show his face again yet awhile : and Sir Dene resented it 
accordingly. 

The Chinese have a noted proverb: “To expect one who does not 
come ; To lie in bed and not to sleep ; To serve and not to be advanced, 
are three things enough to kill a man.” 

It would almost seem as if the non-arrival of his favourite grandson 
were killing Sir Dene. But the yearning wish to see him, the deferred 
hope, the grievous disappointment were giving place now to angry im- 
placability. 

*‘T never thought as Mr. Tom was one to resent affronts in this 
fashion,” spoke Gander, beginning to remove the supper things. 
“ Poor Mr. Geoffry wouldn’t ha’ done it.” 

“Nor I. He has the most forgiving disposition in the world, 
Besides “ 

Otto stopped. The door was pushed open, and Sir Dene came 
tottering in, leaning on his stick. ‘I hope you’ve got what you like, 
Otto. There’s been nobody to take it with you.” 

“T’ve done famously, grandfather. No, thank you; no more. I 
never dare take much late at night, or I should get in for a headache 
on the morrow. Gander and I were talking about Tom, sir. It seems 
a very strange thing that he——” 

“ Don’t speak of him to me; don’t mention him in my presence,” 
roared Sir Dene, lifting his stick menacingly at an imaginary Tom in 
the distance. “If he were to attempt to enter Beechhurst Dene now, 
my servants should thrust him forth. Never again ; never again.” 
“There is something or other wants explaining in all this,” thought 
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Otto. ‘“ However, it is no business of mine,” he mentally concluded, 
with his usual rather selfish indifference to other people’s interests. 

Gander brought in some mulled claret in a silver cup, and Sir Dene 
and Otto sat over the fire and sipped it. Little things troubled Sir 
Dene now: and he began mentioning the state of expectancy he had 
been in all day, looking for his two eldest nephews, Dene and Charles. 
Eldest in point of precedence, youngest in age. They were to have 
arrived at the Dene that morning from Scotland : and had not come. 

“Sure they’ve never been so foolish as to take ship—which Dene’s 
fond of doing in summer,” said Sir Dene, rather fractiously. ‘“ They 

might be kept out at sea a couple of weeks, if they’ve done that.” 

“They'd be sure to come by land, sir, at this season of the year; 
and with time limited,” returned Otto. ‘Is their mother coming with 
them ?” 

“She can’t,” said Sir Dene. ‘I’m sorry for it; for she’s a great 
favourite of mine, and I’ve not seen her for these two years. There’s 
more things than one going contrary just now, Otto.” 

“ But why can she not come, sir ?” 

“ Because she’s ill. I b’lieve it’s intermittent fever, or something of 
that. Dye think the boys can get here to-night, Otto ?” he added after 
a pause. 

“‘ Well—of course it is possible,” replied Otto, in some consideration : 
and he felt sure now that the old man was sitting up, expecting them. 
“ They’d come by coach no doubt to the nearest place to this that the 
stage touches at, and then post on. I don’t think they’d be likely to 
come so late as this, grandfather. We shall see them in the morning.” 

“ Ay, I suppose one must give ’em up for to-night,” conceded Sir 
Dene. “ And how is the world using you, Otto? Are you getting on?” 

“Ves, I am getting on, grandfather,” returned Otto, proud in his 
independent spirit of being able to say it. ‘My name-is becoming 
known, and business drops in. No fear now but I shall make my 
way; and make it well.” 

“ Ay, I always said you would, give you time, though you have been 
so kept back by struggles and expenses,” observed Sir Dene. “You 
have been steady and hard-working from the first, Otto: and those who 
are sO are sure to get on. It is the conviction that has lain on my 
mind of your steady perseverance, my lad, that has induced me to help 
you so readily in your embarrassments.” 

Happening to be holding the claret cup to his lips at that moment, 
Otto looked at Sir Dene over its brim. He did not quite understand. 

“‘T have had no embarrassments, sir,” he said as he put it down. 

“Well, expenses then: I suppose I ought not to say embarrassments. 
Whatever they were, I only felt they were legitimate. And I let you 
have the money with a very different feeling from any I ever let your 
spendthrift brother have ; I can tell you that.” 
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Less and less did Otto understand. “I have not had any money 
from you since you first started me in life, grandfather. ‘There are 
moments,” he added with a slight laugh, “when I feel proud of that 
fact. At least I am thankful for it.” 

“What do you call your first starting in life ?” cried Sir Dene, looking 
hard at his grandson. 

“ After I had kept my terms and was called to the Bar, you gene- 
rously put a cheque for five hundred pounds into my hand, sir. \To 
start me in my profession, as you called it.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, it did start me, grandfather. I set up my chambers with it— 
that didn’t cost much: for all the furniture in them, bed included, is 
not worth twenty pounds. And the rest I husbanded, and lived as 
economically upon as I could until work came in. I have never had 
cause to ask you for more, grandfather ; and I never have asked it.” 

“Don’t quibble, my lad. If you’ve not asked, yourself, for it, you 
have had it.” 

“ Had what, sir?” 

“ Had what—why money. And I say, Otto, I have given it you with 
more Satisfaction than any ever given to Jarvey.” 

‘‘ But, grandfather, I have not had any from you at all, I am happy 
to say. Except that first five hundred pounds.” 

Sir Dene and his grandson were staring at each other with all their 
might. Sir Dene openly. Otto covertly: for he thought the poor old 
man’s imagination was solely at work: that his memory was ram- 
bling. 

“Five or six times at the very least, Otto—more, I think; my 
books will tell—have I helped you to money within the last two or three 
years. Sometimes for large sums. Why should you wish to deny it ?” 

“ Tt must be all a mistake, sir. I have had none.” 

Sir Dene leaned back in his chair, his lips compressed. Were ad/ 
his grandchildren turning out false? He had believed Otto to be so 
strictly truthful. 

“‘ How dare you say this to my face, young man?” 

‘Tt is the truth, grandfather. I don’t know what else to say.” And 
so earnestly did Otto say it, that Sir Dene almost began to wonder 
whether he himself was dreaming. 

“Only a month or two ago—’twas some time in October—I sent you 
up a cheque for a hundred pounds. Sent it up in a letter direct to 
your chambers. Come! What do you say to that ?” 

“T received it, sir, all safely, and acknowledged it to my brother, as 
he desired I should,” quietly answered Otto, “I paid it away the 
same day, in conformity with his instructions.” 

For some moments Sir Dene did not speak. A light seemed to be 
breaking upon him. 
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“ Paid it away for yourself, or for Jarvis?” 

“ Oh, for Jarvis.” 

“T see. Just tell me what you know about it, Otto.” 

“T don’t know much, grandfather. ‘Two letters were delivered to 
me that morning, each bearing the Worcester post mark. The one 
contained a few unimportant words from you to myself, hoping I was 
weli, and that, and a cheque for a hundred pounds. The other was 
from Jarvis: saying I should receive such a cheque if I would kindly 
pay it away to a person (a lawyer) who would call on me in the course 
of the day.. The lawyer called ; and I paid it to him.” 

**Qne more question, Otto: and yet, my boy, I hardly need to ask 
it. Is it true what you say—that you have never had any money from 
me since that first five hundred pounds?” 

“Tt is perfectly true. Neither have I asked you for any, sir.” 

“No: but others have, in your name.” 

“Jarvis, I suppose.” 

“Once or twice. Your mother, chiefly, Otto,” continued the 
baronet, bending his fine old face forward, and sinking his voice to a 
troubled whisper. ‘She'd sell her soul for that first-born son of hers. 
It’s my belief she’d sell her soul.” 

There was an ominous silence. Sir Dene sat, half beaten under the 
discovery ; his head bent in thought, lifting this hand, lifting that, as he 
recalled the false pleas pressed upon him from time to time—Otto’s 
non-success in his profession, his heavy expenses, and urgent need of 
money to rub on with, so as to keep his head above water. Never had 
the conduct of Captain Clanwaring appeared so flagrant as now. A 
groan burst forth from the old man. 

“ Otto, I hardly know whether I ought to let this wedding take place. 
Whether in honour I should not show the Squire what a false man he 
is,—a spendthrift,—a coward.” 

“‘There’s no doubt, sir, that Jarvis ran recklessly and foolishly into 
debt while he was in the army, and that he has been driven to his wit’s 
end to find money to stave off the embarrassment it entailed upon him : 
but marriage may make the turning-point in his life. I should say it 
would.” 

And Sir Dene groaned again in very bitterness of spirit, as he rose 
to go up to his room for the night, leaning on the held-out arm of Otto. 

The morning brought disappointment, in the shape of a letter from 
Dene the heir. He wrote to say that a change for the worse had taken 
place in his mother. She was becoming so dangerously ill that neither 
he nor his brother could think of leaving her, even to attend the 
wedding. The letter concluded with a half-jesting wish that Jarvis 
might find a better groomsman. For young Dene (considered as first 
and foremost in the Clanwaring family, after its head) nad been solicited 
by Jarvis to undertake that office. Jarvis, with rather an ill grace, ob- 
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served to the barrister that he supposed the honour must fall to his lot 
now: and said it as if he grudged it to him. 

“Tt’s none such an honour—as I look upon it,” was the significant 
retort of Otto Clanwaring. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ARRIVAL AT THE TRAILING INDIAN. 


THE snow flakes were falling, large and thick. Falling on the hat of 
Mr. Sam Pound, swinging by one leg on the gate of the Trailing 
Indian. His master was out. Black had gone down to Hurst Leet on 
some urgent private business : no doubt connected with certain poaching 
friends of his who lived there. At least, such was the conclusion drawn 
by young Mr. Pound; who was tolerably shrewd. Finding it rather 
lonely indoors as twilight appeared, for nota soul was in the dreary inn 
but himself, Mr. Pound had stepped out to have a look at the lane, 
by way of taking a slight change. 

“Mother Goose be a plucking of her geeses,” quoth he to himself, 
raising his eyes to the floating feathers that filled the air. ‘Us ha’n’t 
had a reg’lar snowy Christmas for this ever-so-long. Bids fair for’t now.” 

This was Friday. On and off since Wednesday the snow had been 
falling ; so that the roads were already pretty thick with it. Regarding 
a fall of snow chiefly as a medium for the recreative exercise of snow- 
balling, and especially of snowballing some unsuspicious individual, 
whom the blow caught unawares, Mr. Pound was extremely satisfied 
with the prospect before him. 

“We shall ha’ the morris-dancers here,” cried he, sucking up his 
breath. For he was very fond of the morris-dancers: and thought 
them, next to snowballing his friends and enemies, the best things 
brought by a hard winter. 

Swinging to and fro on the gate was rather slow work, particularly as 
the snow had got into the gate’s hinges and prevented it swaying quickly. 
Taking his foot off, he picked up a handful of snow, and sent it bang 
against the opposite hedge of holly. A sure marksman he, when a 
snowball was the weapon hurled. 

“Hul—d /” 

This exclamation was caused by surprise. Just as Mr. Pound was 
manipulating a second ball to fling after the first, a huge mountain of 
snow—and it looked like nothing else—loomed slowly into view on the 
high road that crossed the end of the lane. Peering at this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon as well as circumstances permitted him—that is, be- 
tween the fading daylight and the storm of snow—Mr. Pound at length 
made it out to be the “ waggon.” 
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“Well, I never!” cried he. “That there waggin haven’t hurried 
herself !” 

In those days the waggon was an institution in England: and was 
used for the conveyance of parcels and passengers from one town to 
another. This particular waggon in question was in the habit of pass- 
ing along the road weekly, generally at dawn on a Friday morning—for 
waggons travelled night and day. They could not afford to halt by 
night on the road ; not they : on, they blundered, crawling and creeping, 
and dragging their slow length along. A distance that a stage coach 
might take twelve or fifteen hours to accomplish, the waggon would get 
through in a week. That this one had been a tolerably long time on 
its journey, was proved by the mound of snow collected above it. 

“Black, he said as he hadn’t a seen the waggin go by, and I telled 
him it had went by afore he was up. Thought it had. Hullo! it bea 
stopping !” 

The stopping of the waggon opposite the lane was less surprising to 
Mr. Pound than the sight of the waggon itself had been; for it some- 
times brought parcels for the Trailing Indian. Now and then it 
let out passengers at that place, to claim the inn’s hospitality, or to go 
on to Hurst Leet. Strictly speaking, this was what might be called a 
cross-country waggon, communicating with the London and Worcester 
waggon, the London and Gloucester waggon, and other waggons of 
importance. Mr. Pound began to trudge towards it, to receive any- 
thing that might be therefor his master. He could not resist the temp- 
tation of sending a snowball or two at the horses. 

“ J’ll lay a twopence as it have brought that there box o’ baccy from 
Lunnon !” thought he as he advanced. “ Black have been a growling 
over it this “ 

Mr. Pound’s words failed him in very surprise. Of all the surprises 
brought by the waggon, this was the greatest. Instead of the expected 
“box o’ baccy” disinterring itself from the inside ; there appeared, 
helped out by the waggoner—Miss Emma Geach. 

Mr. Pound’s first movement was to halt where he stood and give 
vent to a low whistle; his second, to turn tail, scutter home, bang-to 
the inn door behind him, and slip the bolt. The return of this young 
person displeased him excessively. Of the two, he would rather the 
waggon had brought a wild bear. Miss Geach was at the door almost 
as soon as he; rattling at it in an authoritative manner, when she found 
it fastened. 

“Now then, Sam Pound, open the door! What do you mean by 
this ?” 

So, she had recognized him, in spite of the falling snow and the 
twilight! Not seeing his way particularly clear to keep her out, Sam 
unbolted the door. 

She came in with her old warm cloak drawn round her, worn and 
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shabby now, and a ragged shawl tied over her bonnet. She had 
gone away grandly by coach, plump, blooming, her big bandbox of 
clothes beside her : she came home humbly in a waggon, thin and cross- 
looking, and with no luggage at all—unless a handful of things tied up 
in a cotton handkerchief could be called such. Sam Pound, backing 
against the rack behind the door, made his observations in silence. 

“Take a cup o’ beer to the waggoner, Sam Pound. And be quick 
over it.” 

Whatever Miss Geach had lost in the way of looks, she had kept her 
tongue. Sam would no more have dared to disobey the imperative 
order, than he’d have attempted to fly. Drawing the beer, he went 
out with it, walking as slow as he could, and sullenly kicking up the 
snow before him. In the first place, Sam held Miss Geach in no 
favour : her scornful treatment of his brother Jim excited his resent- 
ment, and he also disliked her on his own account. In the second 
place, suppositions were crossing his mind that now she was back, he 
might no longer be wanted at the Trailing Indian: and, as it was a 
tolerably idle service, it just suited Mr. Sam. 

When he returned indoors, and he took his time over the errand, 
Miss Geach had been upstairs to her room, had put on a gown of her’s 
that had stayed all this while at the inn, and was down in the kitchen 
again, making some tea. Brushed up a little from her cold journey of 
several days and nights, she looked tolerably the same as usual ; a little 
thin perhaps, but quite as good-looking. 

“ Toast this bread, Sam Pound.” 

Sam Pound’s mind was so entirely stunned by the proceedings alto- 
gether, that he complied mechanically, and stooped to toast the bread. 
Two rounds of it, off the quartern loaf. Miss Geach put on plenty of 
salt butter, drew the table closer to the fire, and sat down to her tea. 

“Where’s Black ?” she asked then. 

“ He’s a went off to Hurst Leet.” 

Sam had squatted himself on his hams against the wall on the other 
side the fire-place, and sat facing her, his hands clasped round his 
smock frock and legs. The reflection of the flame played on the red 
bricks ; the kitchen looked homely and comfortable in the firelight. 

“ Wonder when her had any tea last ?” thought Sam, as he watched 
the eagerness with which she ate and drank. ‘“Shouldn’t think ’twas 
o’ one while.” 

“And how’s the place going on, Sam Pound?” demanded Miss 
Emma, pouring out another cup of tea and beginning upon the second 
round of toast. 

“Mortal dull. Us haven’t had a customer in all to-day, not for as 
much as a pint 0’ beer.” : 

‘“‘ Who was asking about this here inn? I meant the place out o 
doors. Hurst Leet and that.” 
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“Tt be as it al’ays is, for what I see,” returned Sam, ungraciously 
determined to give no more information than he could help. 

“« Anybody dead?” 

“The missis here be dead.” 

‘Don’t I tell ye I warn’t asking about this here house, Sam Pound ?” 
was her answer. “ How’s Harry Cole, down at the smithy ?” 

“ He’ve had a bad wrist, he have, through a beast of a horse what up 
and kicked him a being shoed. It be got well again.” 

“Ts Mr. Tom Clanwaring come back ?” 

“The face her must have to ask ‘hat /” thought Sam, as he sat and 
stared. ‘‘ No, he bain’t back, he bain’t.” 

*‘T suppose the rest on ’em be a coming to the Dene for Christmas. 
The heir and his brother—be they here?” 

“T ha’n’t seed ’em.” 

“ Be the Lunnon lawyer here yet?” 

“T dun know,” shortly answered Sam. ‘Them there quality folk 
don’t concern me ; nor me them.” 

Miss Geach was not to be repressed. “ The captain—be e come 
yet?” 

“The captain ha’n’t been away; as I’ve heerd on,’ 

“ Not away!” 

“No, he ha’n’t. He lives at the Dene now, he do.” 

“T’m sure he don’t.” 

‘“‘T’se sure he do. There.” 

Miss Geach, about to drink up a saucerful of tea, paused with the 
saucer to her mouth. ‘ Who says he do, Sam Pound ?” 

“‘T says it, for one. All the parish knows he do. Bain’t he about 
the place everlasting ?” 

“ Be you sure?” 

“Be you sure as that there’s buttered toast you be a swallowing of? ” 
was Sam’s conclusive retort. ‘The captain have lived along o’ Sir 
Dene and Lady Lyddy a most a year now, he have.” 

A peculiar kind of light stole slowly over Miss Geach’s face as she 
at length took in the assertion, making it look very hard. Sipping up 
the tea deliberately, she filled the saucer again. 

“ And the Squire’s people, how be they?” she resumed, but with an 
air of pre-occupation and of utter indifference to the question. ‘Is 
Miss May married yet ?” 

“ Not as I’ve heerd on,” said churlish Sam, more than ever resolved 
to tell nothing of his own accord. 

“ And how be your own folks a going on since I left these parts, 
young Sam?” she continued condescendingly. 

“They bain’t dead yet, our folks bain’t, and there bain’t none on ’em 
married,” was the spoken response. “Nasty greedy gut!” mentally 
continued Sam for his own private benefit. ‘“ Her’s a gobbling up all 
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that there nice toast, her is, and never offering a fellow a bit! Soaking 
in butter, it were!” 

Miss Geach had “ gobbled up” the first half of the last round, and 
was beginning the second half. Also she was now stirring the sugar 
round vigorously in her third cup of tea. Sam, who was inordinately 
fond of good things, did not know how to suppress his ire. 

“ Where’s the young ’un ?” suddenly asked Sam. 

What young ’un?” 

“That there babby 0’ your’n. Left it on the road?” 

At this most unexpected and insolent close questioning, Miss Geach 
dropped the spoon and some of the tea together. Sam quailed before 
her hard look. 

“Why, what do you mean, Sam Pound? What babby?” 

“Oh, well, I thought—as you might ha’—bought—a babby, 
you know, since you’ve been away.” 

“Did you! Who gave you leave to think, pray? Me bought a 
babby? What should bring me a buying of a babby ?” she continued, 
peering hard at Sam’s countenance, and wondering perhaps how to 
take his words, and whether he was as simple as he was just then 
looking. “I haven’t bought a babby; nor haven’t sold one; nor 
haven’t got one nor had one. There! Be I married, d’ye suppose, that 
you should set on and ask me that daft thing?” 

Sam had sundry retorts ready at his tongue’s end: but he deemed 
it prudent to let them stay there. In the old days she used to 
think nothing of slapping his ears. She had hard hands of her own, 
too. 

“ Take and fish out the biggest lump o’ coal you can findi’ the coal- 
hod, and put it on, Sam Pound. After that, you may shut the shutters 
and light the candles.” 

The final piece of toast was being bolted—to use Mr. Sam’s private 
expression—as he slowly rose to obey her. He had a great mind to 
tell her to put on the coal herself—but it might not be policy. Sup- 
pose she took and turned him out that night ? 

‘‘ Mother used to say her had as much stock as Old Nick,” thought 
the young man. “ Her’ve got more on’t now, her have. Wish the 
waggin had froze her, I do!” 

He had his ten fingers in the large wooden coal-hod, searching for 
a big lump of coal, when the door was pushed sharply open, and a 
rush of air, a cloud of snow, and Randy Black burst in together. By 
the evident haste the latter displayed, one might have supposed he had 
been seeing another ghost. 

“Well, Black, and how be you?” 

In the hurry of his arrival, he had not at first noticed her presence. 
The salutation brought him up, and he stood without motion. Had 
she been a ghost herself, he could not have gazed more intently. 
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“Tt’s me, Black. You needn’t stand stock still, a staring as if you 
didn’t know me.” 

“‘T might well stare, to see you,” retorted Black in no pleasant tone. 
“You impudent huzzy! How dare you come back here in this bold 
way ?” 

“ Because it’s my home,” returned she with equanimity, as she began 
to wash up the tea things. 

Leaving them to the battle—which Miss Emma Geach would be 
tolerably sure to gain; for Black, in his failing health and strength, 
was no match for her now—we will go on to Beechhurst Dene. Some- 
thing a little curious was happening there this self-same evening. 

Sir Dene, dressed for guests, was standing in the bright light of his 
sitting-room fire. He was thinking that, what with one non-arrival 
and another, things were not going as pleasantly as they might have 
gone. The disappointment about the heir and his brother was still 
felt by him, and now he had just heard a report that Squire Arde had 
not returned from London. Gander gave him the information while 
helping him on with his coat. Captain Clanwaring, just come in 
from the hall, said its master had not arrived. There was this snow, 
too! 

One of the grandest dinners given for many years at the Dene, was 
to take place this evening. All in honour, of course, of the coming 
wedding. Invitations had gone out to the first people in the county, 
including some of its resident nobility, and were accepted. The 
entertainment was to be on a grand and lavish scale: amidst other 
things, a band was engaged to play in the hall during the banquet. 

On Sunday, Christmas Day, the Ardes would dine quietly at the 
Dene as usual. On Monday there would be a grand dinner at the 
Hall. Not so grand as this one to-night: Arde Hall was not foolish 
enough to attempt to vie with Beechhurst Dene, or put itself into the 
same scale of pomp and expenditure. And on Tuesday, the wedding- 
day, of course the Hall gave a breakfast. 

With all his heart, Sir Dene wished this evening over. ‘Truth to say, 
his strength was not equal to the entertaining of guests: though, in his 
old-fashioned courtesy, he intended to try and do it as in his best days. 
But if his old friend and neighbour were to be absent, half of its 
charm, for him, would have left it. Squire Arde was to have been 
home certainly that morning. Sir Dene thought it very hard that he 
had not come. 

“T hope the carriages will be able to get along the roads,” thought 
he, as he went to the window and looked forth on the snowy land- 
scape, shining far and wide in the light night. “It is a long drive 
for some of ’em: they'll be twice as long doing it as they would if the 
roads were clear. Hope they'll take care to set off in time!” 

It was past five now, and the dinner hour was seven. As Sir Dene 
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stood, looking and thinking, the door was tapped at, and Captain 
Clanwaring put his head in. 

“Mr. Arde is not back, sir.” 

“* And why’s he not back?” retorted Sir Dene in a tart tone. The 
tartness not meant for the absent Squire, but for Jarvis himself. Sir 
Dene had taken his resolution—not to speak at all of the deceit in 
regard to money matters that had come to his knowledge through Otto; 
at least, until the wedding should be over. But the fact lay sorely on 
his mind, and had rendered him barely civil since to either the captain 
or Lady Lydia. 

‘He couldn’t get his business done in time to leave London last 
night ; he leaves to-night, and will be home to-morrow,” said Jarvis, 
“ Mrs. Arde has just had a letter from him.” 

“ A letter at this time o’ day! What d’ye mean?” 

‘“‘Tt was delivered about three o’clock this afternoon, sir. The mail 
was no doubt late at Worcester: and the road is very heavy now 
between there and here.” 

“ There’s no uncertainty about it, then—that he won’t be here to 
dinner?” 

“No, sir: he can’t be.” 

Sir Dene turned his back, and Jarvis retreated from the room. By 
and by, when the old man was dozing in his easy chair by the fire, he 
was woke up by a resplendent vision kneeling at his feet. 

It was Mrs. Letsom. She was in a pale pink silk richly trimmed 
with lace; but she wore neither flowers nor jewels; her fair neck and 
arms were bare. 

‘‘Grandpapa, I have come with a petition,” she coaxingly said, 
winding her pretty white arms about him. ‘Oh, if you will but 
grant it!” 

‘¢ What is it, my dear?” he asked, bending to kiss her. For he loved 
her very well: though not as he had loved Margaret. She kept his 
head down to whisper in his ear. 

“ Let me wear the diamonds to-night 

Up went Sir Dene’s face with a jerk. A jerk of puzzled surprise. 

‘¢ The diamonds, Louisa! What diamonds?” 

“Yours, grandpapa. The Clanwaring diamonds.” 

Sir Dene shook his head. ‘Those diamonds have never been got 
out, except to be looked at, since my wife died.” 

“Then I’m sure it’s time they were aired,’ 
lady. 

“Our diamonds are never worn, you see, but by the wife of the 
reigning baronet, Louisa,” he explained, with a touch of the pride that 
was not yet at rest within him. ‘ They will go to young Dene wher. 
I die; and be worn by his wife when he shall marry.” 

‘“‘ But why need you be so exclusive, grandpapa. Dene’s not mar- 
ried yet; nor likely to be.” 
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“Tt is our custom, child. Your mother once attacked me on the 
subject of the diamonds ; trying to persuade me to let her wear them. 
If I remember aright we were going to the ball at the Worcester 
Music Meeting, with the Foleys, and others. But I gave her to under- 
stand, once for all, that it could not be.” 

“That was different, grandpapa. This would be in our own house, 
just for to-night. If you would let it be the necklace only, then!” 

“T don’t like to break through the rule, Louisa. Dene might not 
like it, either.” 

“ Dene’s not here. Besides—he has no business to like or dislike 
anything of the kind, as long as you are with us. I think Dene would 
be the first to say I should wear them, grandpapa.” 

Sir Dene remained silent, as if considering. Mrs. Letsom rose, and 
began turning herself round in the light of the fire, her hands held out. 

“* My dress looks well, doesn’t it, grandpapa. It’s new on to-night.” 

“Very well, my dear.” 

“ But don’t you see that I have neither bracelets nor necklace on? 
I'll tell you why. While I was dressing just now, my maid discovered 
that my jewel box had not come. Not that there’s much in it, except 
the pearls. I have nothing to wear to-night, grandpapa.” 

“Your mother has jewels. Borrow some of her.” 

“I'd not wear any she’s got—wretched old trumpery! Oh, grand- 
papa, if you would! Just the necklace, only. You would enjoy the 
benefit of seeing it worn on a neck once again.” 

And Sir Dene yielded. With the fond face kissing his, and the 
white arms entwined about him, he could but yield. But only the 
necklace, he said; and he was resolute in that. Only the necklace. 

“Ring for Gander, then, Louisa.” 

The diamond case was kept at the bottom of a chest in the next 
room, Sir Dene’s chamber. Getting his keys, Sir Dene unlocked the 
chest himself ; and Gander dived down with his hands to get it out. 
He had to remove sundry things : Sir Dene’s military orders (he had 
one in his coat to-night), parchments belonging to the estate, and 
such like. Mrs. Letsom, her face and fingers alike eager, stood by 
and held the light. 

But the case of diamonds was not there. Sir Dene sunk down in 
a chair speechless. Gander raised a hullabaloo. 

For once the faithful old man servant lost his wits. He flew out into 
the passages, shouting out wildly, “Thieves! Thieves!” Louisa fol- 
lowed, wild too, screaming in her turn, and whiffling the candle about. 

It brought out the people who were attiring themselves in their 
dressing-rooms. Lady Lydia, Aunt Ann, Captain Clanwaring, and 
Otto. The captain demanded whether the house had gone mad. 

“No,” said Gander, “it’s the diamonds that be gone. We've had 
thieves in.” 
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“ The beautiful Clanwaring diamonds,” shrieked Louisa. “And I 
was to have worn them to-night!” 

Otto stood, half paralyzed. He looked at his mother, he looked at 
his brother: but they both went suddenly into their rooms again, and 
shut the doors. Going up to I.ouisa, he caught her hand. 

“Say no more now, Louisa,” he whispered in some agitation. 
“Hush it up. Hush it up, by any means in your power—if you value 
this house’s peace and good name.” 

“Hush it up!” retorted Louisa Letsom, in a loud tone of rage. 
“‘ Hush up the theft of our diamonds! You cannot know what you 
are saying, Otto Clanwaring.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


“TAKE THE GOOD THE GODS PROVIDE THEE.” 
Horace, Book I., Ode 9. 
(Free Translation.) 


SILVER-SHROUDED lies Soracte ; 
All the earth is clothed in snow ; 
And the ladened forest-branches 
Sweep the whitened ground below. 


Frost has chilled the sunny rivers, 
Warbling on their happy way, 

Sternly stopped their merry laughter, 
Silenced every joyous lay. 


Cold and gloom are all around us; 
But dissolve the cold with heat, 

Heaping high the blazing billets 
On the hearth-stone at our feet. 


With the sparkling ruby nectar, 
Flowing from the Sabine jar, 
Fire the languid blood and spirit, 

Banish hateful gloom afar. 


Leave the rest, O Thaliarchus, 
To the wiser powers on high— 
Powers by whom our life is given ; 
Who decree when we must die : 
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Who the tempest having silenced— 
Raging wind and dashing rain— 

Not a trembling wave of ocean 
Dares to lift its crest again : 


Not a solemn forest cypress 
Ventures now its boughs to sway, 

And the ash-tree’s quivering leaflets 
Fear the gods to disobey. 


Shun to ask to-morrow’s mission ; 
Let it bring or joy or pain, 

Meet it so that it shall render 
Something still to store as gain. 


Nor, being young, disdain the pleasures 
Which belong to youth’s bright hour— 
Tender loves—the joyful meeting 
In the sheltered ivy-bower : 


Manly sports of Campus Martius— 
Riding, wrestling, rivalry 

In the guiding of the chariot— 
For the glance of beauty’s eye: 


Public walks: the gay excitement 
Of the festive song and dance : 
Gentle whisp’rings in the twilight, 
Plaintive sighs, and pleading glance : 
Saucy laughter, whose soft cadence 
Rings as music on the ear, 
Telling where the playful maiden 
Hides away in mocking fear : 
The dear token, boldly ravished 
From her yielding lady-hand-— 
Yielding half, and half denying— 
Jewelled ring or golden band. 


Scorn not these—Spring’s rosy blossoms, 
Sweetest that shall ever flower 

On life’s tree—the fair enchantments, 
Fading with, each fading hour ; 


Till the frost of age approaching 
Grimly, and with biting breath, 
Quench the glowing sense and spirit 
Soon to sink asleep in death. 
EMMA RHODES, 





SCHILLER. 


OR many centuries the little village of Marbach, on the Neckar, 
EF had slept on quietly in a drowsy atmosphere of the common- 
place. For many centuries its men and women had been born, had 
married, and had died in a respectable, quiet way without ever being 
heard of again beyond their own firesides. For many centuries no 
mother in Marbach had in her wildest dreams about her infant son 
contemplated his doing in future days anything more remarkable than 
swimming across the Neckar, or saving enough money to have a vine- 
yard of his own. A day of fame, a day for which Marbach was for 
all time to be remembered, was, however, very soon going to dawn on 
the obscure village, when, in 1759, a sun-burnt soldierly man, with a 
trim housewifely looking little wife at his side, came to live in one of 
its neatest and prettiest houses. 

Herr Adjutant Schiller—such was this man’s name—had seen a 
good deal of active service. Sometimes (having been originally 
brought up in the medical profession) he had patiently tended the 
wounded on the battle-field, and sometimes he had stood gallantly in the 
foremost ranks to be wounded himself. At the time of which we are 
writing, a short lull in the din of war had allowed him to escape for a 
while from drill and pipe-clay, and to think about laying by a little for 
the children that were coming so fast. Herr Adjutant Schiller had 
deserved well from both his prince and his countrymen. The latter 
spoke of him with honour. The former had hung more than one 
decoration on his broad chest. No doubt he thought himself the 
great man of his family. He certainly never dreamt that the boy 
whose cry was first heard by him as he rested indolently on his hard- 
won laurels in his quiet home at Marbach, would one day with his 
pen engrave the name of Schiller on the page of the world’s 
history, where he with his ready lancet and readier sword had only 
scratched it. 

The little fellow’s earliest years were passed in a very healthy home 
atmosphere. His father gave backbone to his character by breathing 
into him a soldier’s feelings about truth and honour. His mother led 
him to the living fountain which springs from the eternal rock. As a 
boy, no book was so often in his hands as the Bible. The graphic 
simplicity and picturesque colouring of the Old Testament narrative 
charmed the awakening instincts of the future dramatist. The gor- 
geous imagery of the prophecies kindled his fancy. The gracious 
teaching of the gospels sunk into and pervaded his whole nature, 
so that throughout his childhood and early youth he constantly 
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declared that when he grew up he would follow no profession but 
that of a clergyman. The mastery which in after life he gained, both 
in poetry and prose, over the German language, was, doubtless, in 
some measure due to this early study of Luther’s splendid translation 
of the Scriptures. 

Like most men used to an active life, the elder Schiller seems to 
have been rather restless in his present life of inaction. He moved 
his family about from one village to another. At Lorch, where they 
were settled tor a time, the boy was taught by the parish priest, whose 
lessons increased his religious enthusiasm. A little later we find them 
in the town of Ludwigsburg, where young Schiller saw a play for the 
first time. 

Did ever mortal boy pass such a night as that spent by young 
Schiller after his return from that visit to the theatre? How did the 
brilliant lights dance round and round his bed when he lay down in 
the dark! How did he start up every five minutes, aroused by fancied 
thunders of applause! How did the kings and queens of the stage 
march in and out of his dreams! From that day forward the boy was 
always acting. He acted in the class-room, to the despair of his 
teachers. He acted on the playground, to the wonder of his comrades. 
He acted in bed, to the mingled delight and fear of his little brothers 
and sisters. At school young Schiller was foremost both in learning 
and mischief. No boy could come near him, either in construing 
Virgil or climbing a tree. 

Thus things went on very brightly and smoothly with the lad till he 
was fourteen. By that time the family ark, which had been so long 
afloat, had come to anchor in the town of Stuttgart. Living in the 
capital of Wiirtemberg brought the Schillers more immediately under 
the notice of the then reigning grand duke. This prince was a kindly, 
meddling, cultivated, pedantic, middle-aged gentleman. His dominions 
were so small that public business did not give him nearly enough to 
do. He was therefore obliged to get rid of his superfluous energies by 
interfering with the private affairs of his subjects. ‘There was nothing 
which put him so much out of humour as any man or woman in Stutt- 
gart presuming to bake a pie without the royal finger being in it. If 
a young gentleman thought about marrying, he was sure to meet with 
very black looks at court, unless he made the Duke the confidant of 
his whole love-making. If an old gentleman thought about dying, he 
could only secure to himself the honour of a royal carriage attending 
his funeral, by consulting the Duke concerning the dispositions in his 
will. 

This being the way things went on in Stuttgart, it was natural that 
the prince should interest himself in a very lively manner in Herr 
Adjutant Schiller’s clever, forward son. The boy was at once placed 
at a pet educational institution of the Duke’s, and the sovereign then 
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set about thinking into what he should make his promising young 
subject. After some consideration he resolved that Schiller should be 
a lawyer. Hitherto Wiirtemberg had not produced any great legal 
luminary, but this boy should be one some day. 

When, however, the Duke informed young Schiller what he meant 
him to be, the lad was by no means as well pleased as the prince had 
expected. He wanted to be a clergyman, and he wanted to write 
poetry, and he told the Duke so pretty plainly. On the former of these 
wishes the Duke put at once a decided veto. There was of course in 
reality no reason why young Schiller should not do as good work in 
the church as at the bar. But his serene highness had got firmly 
fixed in one of the deepest grooves of his serene but obstinate mind 
the notion that he was to be a lawyer, and so a lawyer he must be. 
As to his writing a little poetry now and then, just by way of an 
elegant amusement and to cultivate his taste, the prince could see no 
objection to that. The idea of the lad dreaming of going into print 
never entered the Duke’s wildest calculations. 

At first, young Schiller was inclined boldly to rebel. The advice, 
however, of his father, to whom the duke had always been a good 
patron, and who did not wish to lose the royal favour, at length pre- 
vailed; and he submitted to his fate. For a year Schiller plodded on 
painfully through the legal ploughed field, his only comfort being an 
epic poem he was writing on Moses. At the end of that time his 
dejected looks told so plainly how distasteful his work was to him that 
even the grand duke took pity on him, and allowed him to change law 
for medicine. 

This new study suited him better at first than the former one. The 
looking into the mysteries of the human body excited and interested 
him ; he would be a great doctor, he thought. ‘That seductive witch, 
Poetry, should not any more entice him away from steady work. He 
made a vow never again to write a line in verse, and for two years he 
kept it. For two years the high priest neglected the shrine at which he 
was meant to serve. During that time he made some progress in his 
medical studies ; he even performed a few operations, with much suc- 
cess for so young a practitioner. The fact was, his talents were so 
great that he was quite sure, with application, to get on, to a certain 
extent, in any thing he tried to do. 

This period did Schiller in one way serious harm. In his intercourse 
with the medical students he became tainted with that scepticism which 
was then and is now too prevalent among the youth of the German 
universities. Schiller was never an unbeliever; his heart was too 
warm, his mind too lowly in its own conceits, for that; but he argued 
and doubted, and groped for the truth, when all the while he had held 
it from childhood in his hand. This unsettling of his religious con- 
victions made him give up his wish to be a clergyman. 
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At the end of those two years young Schiller began again to grow 
restless at his work. He was careless about attending medical lec- 
tures; he shrank away from the anatomical table. A reaction was 
going on within him ; his genius was struggling to get back to its old 
allegiance. At length, one day he broke the chain which bound him ; 
and taking up his pen, scarcely put it down again till he had finished 
“The Robbers,” which, notwithstanding all its wild rant and improba- 
bility, and its occasional coarseness, is perhaps the most wonderful 
creation that ever leaped from the brain of a youth of twenty-one. 

No sooner was his work ended than Schiller was seized with a pas- 
sionate longing to see it, first in print, and next on the stage. But 
the grand duke would, he knew, regard the idea of one of the students 
of his college making himself known to the public as an author as 
something much worse than madness. As for getting away into a land 
of greater freedom, that was impossible without the Duke’s permission. 
‘Where there’s a will there’s a way” is, however, as true with genius 
as with love. Through the good offices of a friend, Schiller contrived 
to enter into secret negotiations with Schwan, a publisher at Mannheim, 
and Dalberg, the manager of the theatre in that city. ‘The Robbers” 
had, of course, to go through those alterings and modifications which 
are generally so distasteful to young authors, but which Schiller, with 
the humility that generally accompanies real talent, submitted to 
quietly. Schwan and Dalberg had more experience in such matters 
than he had, and he took their advice always readily and often thank- 
fully. 

At last it was arranged that “The Robbers” was to be brought out on 
a certain day at the Mannheim Theatre. This being accomplished, 
Schiller was now seized with an irrepressible wish to see his play acted. 
He fought against it for a while. But the temptation was too strong 
for him, and one evening he slipped out of Stuttgart and managed to get 
unnoticed over the frontiers of Wiirtemberg. His journey was as 
romantically uncomfortable as ever a young poet could desire. He 
lost his way, and had to spend one night in a wood. His purse was 
low, so that his meals had to be very limited. At last he reached 
Mannheim, where Schwan and Dalberg received him with a patronizing 
air. When, however, “The Robbers” came out before a full house 
with great applause, they changed their manner towards him and hailed 
him as a rising star, though the critics, most of them, turned up their 
eyes in horror at the whole performance. This draught of success was 
as sweet as unexpected. 

But the young poet had hardly put his lips to it when an imperative 
order of the grand duke’s recalled him to Stuttgart. The prince had 
found out whither the runaway had fled, and was resolved to show that 
his authority was not thus to be mocked with impunity. Young 
Schiller was at first strongly inclined to disobey, but if he did, he should, 
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he knew, bring his father into trouble, and so he was good son enough 
to go back. The Duke put him in prison for a fortnight. Then he 
released him, forbidding him to print anything more, but telling him that 
he might go on writing if he would bring all his productions to himself to 
be read over and criticised. The prince was quite clever enough to 
see that there was no common power in his young subject. But his 
formal taste had been utterly scandalized at the way in which Schiller 
had in “ The Robbers” thrown to the wind all time-honoured rules of 
dramatic art, and he thought it his duty to teach the poet to rein better 
his winged steed before he let him take another flight. To do him 
justice, he meant extremely well by him, and always treated him ina 
kind, fatherly way. It was no more the Duke’s fault that he could not 
understand Schiller than it is the fault of a short-sighted man that he 
cannot see the spire upon the distant hills. 

For a year or two matters went on thus between prince and subject. 
Every day young Schiller’s genius grew more impatient of the restraints 
put upon it. Yet, in some ways, this period of forced inaction was 
good for him. It kept him from rushing into print to his own destruc- 
tion, as is too often the practice of young authors after a first success. 
It gave him time to read, and thus mature his style. At length the 
Duke’s good nature and good sense, for once getting the better of his 
obstinacy, made him see that the young poet was fretting himself to 
death by inches. One day, therefore, the prince intimated to Schiller’s 
father that if his son could get away quietly out of Wiirtemberg he 
would say nothing against it. With delight and gratitude Schiller shook 
off his chains and was soon far away from Stuttgart. 

He now lived for a while chiefly in the family of the Frau Von 
Wollzogen, whose sons had been his greatest friends at college. This 
generous lady felt a deep sympathy for the young poet. She pitied 
him for having to leave his home, and so she made one for him at a 
country-house of her own. There she left him as sole master, and only 
visited him with her children when he wished for their society. Schiller 
made good use of this quiet retreat by writing “ Fiesco” and other 
plays. On leaving the Frau Von Wollzogen, Schiller wandered about 
for some time from one German town to another. At Dresden he first 
took up the pen of the historian. At Rudolstadt he first saw Charlotte 
Von Lengefeld. All the while, he was working, and his fame was 
growing, until, at thirty-one, Germany spoke of him as one of her 
leading literary men. At that age a professorship was offered him at 
Jena. He took it gladly, as the fixed income would enable him to 
marry. Hurrying to Charlotte Von Lengefeld, he laid himself, his 
fame, and his professorship, at her feet ; and the young lady raised him 
with a smile. Soon after that the Fraulein Von Lengefeld was Frau 
Schiller. 

Charlotte was exactly the wife for the poet. Her gentleness smoothed 
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the unevenness of his character; her refined taste toned down the 
extravagances in his plays. He always read aloud to her what he 
had written, and was often guided by her criticisms. Thecla, the most 
graceful, and at the same time most lifelike, of his female characters, 
was, doubtless, partly drawn from her, and partly created under her 
auspices. Under her influence the mists which surrounded his religious 
faith cleared gradually away, until at the end it glowed as brightly as 
in his childhood. Charlotte was Schiller’s first and only love. In his 
quiet home, with her and their children, he found a spring of ever new 
delight. In this respect, how bright a contrast is his life to that of Goethe! 

The lecture-room of the new professor at Jena was crowded. ‘The 
students adored him; and he paid back their love by the ready, hearty 
work he did among them. But the treble load which Schiller now 
carried, as lecturer, poet, and historian, was too much for his bodily 
strength, A year after his marriage he was seized with a violent 
attack of inflammation on the lungs, and his life was for a time 
despaired of. Eventually, however, he recovered, but the doctors 
forbade him all work for three years. Here was a cruel decree for the 
husband and father. It was then that a prince with a truly princely 
soul came forward to Schiller’s help. The Duke of Holstein, one of 
the Danish royal family, who had always been a reader and admirer of 
Schiller, heard of the trouble he was now in, and was deeply touched 
by the news. He thought of his own almost regal income, and he 
thought how very small a slice of it would fill with comfort the poet’s 
modest home. He offered Schiller a certain annual pension for the 
three years, and it was gratefully accepted. 

The result of the Duke’s generosity was all he could wish. At the 
end of the three years Schiller’s health was in a great measure restored, 
and during this time of rest he had laid in his brain the plan of 
“Wallenstein.” The Duke and Duchess of Weimar, who delighted in 
gathering together at their court all the literary stars of Germany, 
invited him to their capital, where the principal part of his time was 
henceforth passed. 

His life was now one of constant work. He overlooked the theatre. 
He wrote history. He edited a paper. From the gates of his vast 
mind one grand tragedy after another marched forth in stately proces- 
sion. He liked sometimes to mix genially with his friends, but there 
were other seasons when he would spend whole nights alone, in the 
moonlight, wandering up and down his garden, and then going into 
his study to write down his thoughts. At such periods even Charlotte 
held his presence as a sanctuary which she might not enter. The 
Duke of Weimar lavished on Schiller every kind of honour. He made 
him rich, and he ennobled him. The latter distinction the poet pro- 
bably did not, in his own heart, much care about. The name of Schiller 
did not need a title to set it off. 
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It is a very brilliant picture, that of the court of the little dukedom 
of Weimar at this period. Let us look at it fora moment. A grave, 
middle-aged man, in a clerical dress, is standing by yonder window. 
His face is more that of a dreamer than a doer. He looks out at the 
setting sun, and the trees, and the fields, with a loving eye, as though 
Nature was his familiar friend. This is Herder. That elderly man 
near him, has an air which is half dignified, half pompous. When he 
walks across the room, he looks about as if he expected people to be 
watching him. When he speaks, he brings out his words slowly, as if 
he thought them both weighty and precious; and glances now and 
then rather suspiciously towards two younger men, who sit a little 
apart, side by side. The face of one of those two is all fire; the face 
of the other is all repose. Though they are so unlike in their looks, 
their manners, and even in their movements, those two men are very 
often together : one seems to act on the other like a salutary medicine. 
Notwithstanding the difference in their characters, there is a cordial 
friendship between Goethe and Schiller. But that old man, Wieland, 
regards them with distrust, as the raisers up of a new school of poetry. 

But who is she who moves among them all with such a modest 
queenliness? She, at the sound of whose soft voice the burst of eager 
eloquence is stayed respectfully on Schiller’s lips: whose dress Goethe 
kisses as if she were a saint: for whom Herder’s purest fancies are 
garnered up: whose gracious smiles make old Wieland young again? 
This is Louise, Duchess of Weimar. 

But Schiller was soon to be removed from that most glorious of 
earthly fellowships to a higher one above. Severe attacks of illness 
had often prostrated him in the midst of his work. Charlotte’s care, 
however, and his own energy, had many times raised him up, and he 
went on again. But at forty-six, his race in this world was run. His 
old disease seized him with redoubled force. ‘“ Better and better,” 
was the cry with which he answered the anxious questionings of friends 
around his bed, and which told of the Christian triumphing over bodily 
weakness and mental doubts. Soon after that, Charlotte stood there 
a widow ; but her heart was comforted, for she knew she should find 
him again. ALIcE KING. 
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YMOGES: A TALE OF THE SWISS MOUNTAINS. 


T was one of the most lovely spots in the world. A small village 

of Switzerland, sheltered from the cold winds of winter by the 

majestic Alpine mountains, upon whose slopes it was built. At its foot 

was the valley, a broad stream running through it, whose waters were 

fed often—alas, there Jay the danger to the pretty village—by the falls 

of snow, which not unfrequently buried a cottage or two and its inmates 
in their downward progress. 

It was the commencement of spring. The bell of the small chapel 
was tolling, and the few inhabitants of Ymoges were hastening their 
steps to obey its summons, They were Swiss Protestants—this handful 
of human beings ; going about their work and their duties with a strong 
faith, undisturbed by the vain reasonings of the far-off world. They 
were now hurrying to the chapel, in accordance with their annual 
custom, to offer up to God their praises and thanksgivings for the 
blessings of the past year; to ask him to keep them from the evils of 
the year to come; and particularly to guard them from the danger 
which at this season especially threatened—the destructive march of 
the avalanche. None could have forgotten the sight, or failed to gather 
from it a lesson, who had witnessed the quiet, firm devotion of these 
simple-hearted men and women. 

In somewhat less than an hour from the time of their entrance, they 
came forth again. A few remained at the door to exchange greetings, 
but their faces were grave and thoughtful, and their conversation was 
neither frivolous nor worldly. Amongst the small group two stood 
conspicuous. The one was a tall, fine looking old woman, with an 
abundance of white hair, and a face full of dignity and power. She 
must have numbered seventy years: but her form was as upright as in 
her youth ; her eye was as bright, her smile as sweet, her voice almost 
as soft, as when, fifty years ago, Christian Malvoisin first came wooing 
her. Her companion was smaller; a girl of twenty, with a pure face, 
and laughing blue eyes, and a voice like a nightingale’s song. But eyes 
and voice were just now subdued, for there was not a better or more 
devout girl in the whole canton than Mathilde Dupré ; and the influence 
of her devotions yet overshadowed her. 

** Bonjour, Mathilde,” was Madame Malvoisin’s greeting. ‘ How 
fares the grandmother to-day ?” 

“Still poorly, Rosalie,” replied Mathilde. It was the custom of 
these people to call each other by their Christian names. Even the 
young when addressing the aged observed the rule. 

“Still poorly,” repeated Mathilde. ‘She suffers much from fever, 
and it weakens her greatly. I fear,” she added, lowering her voice, as 
if afraid to give utterance to her thought, “that she is worse than we 
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think her. Lately she has had so much pain over her heart that her 
breath is quite taken away.” 

“Ah!” murmured Rosalie, shaking her head. “ At her time of life, 
Mathilde, child, you must prepare yourself for a change. Few women 
live to be so aged. I remember her when a girl myself; she was older 
than I, and was the beauty of our little town. Age works wonders. It 
is wisely ordained. I would not live my time over again, Mathilde ; 
through life I have striven to do my duty, and it has often been hard 
work. I am thankful that I may so soon look forward to the hope of 
my reward. I have long passed the age allotted to man, and as I just 
observed, grandmother is older than I. She must be eighty.” 

“She is eighty-one,” replied Mathilde. ‘ Will you come up with me 
and see her?” 

“T cannot, child. Christian will soon be down from the mountain, 
and I must hasten to prepare his supper. Last night I asked him to 
accompany me to the chapel this evening, but he said he would offer 
up his thanksgiving, and his prayers on the mountain side. It is his 
custom to pray there ; I know it, although he has never told me. He 
comes in sometimes so subdued and solemn, and yet with such a light 
upon his countenance, that I feel he has been indulging in those silent 
communings which are so necessary to the soul’s welfare. He isa 
good lad. You have both chosen well, Mathilde. The Lord grant 
His blessing upon your union.” 

The young girl coloured up. Tears stood in her eyes as she thought 
of her love for Christian, and wondered how one so noble could have 
chosen her to be his wife. 

“T am not worthy of him,” she murmured, casting her eyes to the 
ground. “I know not who is.” 

“You are mistaken,” mildly rebuked Rosalie. “He is but a man 
after all, though great and good. I tell you his choice has my full 
sanction. It is because I know that you will never turn aside from the 
path of duty, though it be dark and rugged, that I am thankful you 
said ‘yes’ to Christian. Fare you well. Hasten home. Perhaps I may 
call in this evening and sit an hour with your grandmother.” 

She turned away. Mathilde watched for a moment her tall, straight 
form, as it disappeared with a step as stately as if she had been 
accustomed to court life. Then she hastened away herself, anxious 
lest any mishap should have overtaken her grandmother during her 
absence from home. 

The cottage was soon reached, and she entered quietly. The wood 
fire was blazing away on the hearth, throwing a cheerful light over the 
interior, for night was beginning to fall. Mathilde crossed over toa 
bed in a corner upon which her grandmother lay, and found that she 
slept. On the hearth crouched a dog, a noble specimen of the St. 
Bernard. He got up, wagged his tail, and thrust his face into her 
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hand as she drew near the fire. She thought she would let her grand- 
mother sleep on a few minutes, and sat down by the dog on tlie hearth. 

Her thoughts turned upon Christian, and upon the conversation 
which had passed between herself and Rosalie Malvoisin. Christian 
was Rosalie’s grandson ; the son of her only son; and she loved him 
as achild born in old age. He was all she possessed in the world. 
Her husband had been dead forty years ; her son had died when little 
Christian was four years old—his mother .had died when he was born. 
The child was thus left to the sole charge of his grandmother, who felt 
that he had been sent by God as a consoling link to bind her to earth. 
She had always been a woman eminent for her strong mind and for 
piety; to her was greatly due the subsequent development of her 
grandson’s noble character. He resembled her in form and face, for 
he had the same bright eye, broad brow, and sweet smile. He was 
such a man as no village far or near could boast of possessing. 

Mathilde’s contemplation was put to flight by the voice of her grand- 
mother, asking her how long she had been sitting there. 

“ A few minutes, grandmother,” replied Mathilde, rising and kissing 
the invalid. ‘“ You were in a gentle sleep when I entered, and I had 
not the heart to wake you.” 

Madame Dupré gave her granddaughter a grateful smile. She and 
her husband had originally come from France. They had settled in 
Ymoges sixty years ago; there their children had been born and 
married, and now lay buried in the little cemetery of the chapel. When 
she died Mathilde would be left unprotected ; therefore she was anxious 
to see her settled. But as yet Mathilde would not consent to it. She 
said that when married she should not be able to give all her spare 
time to her grandmother, and so she and Christian must wait. 

“Who was at chapel?” asked Madame Dupré. 

“¢ Almost every one,” replied Mathilde. 

“Was Christian ? ” 

“No, grandmother; he told Rosalie he would say his prayers in the 
mountain.” 

“‘T am disappointed, Mathilde. I hoped he would come and take his 
supper with us ; I wanted to have you together on this solemn day—the 
last I shall ever see—and make you promise me that you would soon 
marry each other.” 

Mathilde blushed as she bent to kiss the old woman. “ Do not let 
that thought disturb you, grandmother. I believe that all things 
happen for the best. When the right time comes we shall be married. 
Ah! how could I have forgotten ?” she cried, starting up. ‘“ Blanchette 
has not yet been milked, and it is supper time.” 

She removed her overskirt, folded her handkerchief over her tight- 
fitting Swiss bodice, and drew back her sleeves from hands and arms 
that seemed almost too delicate for work. Then she went into the 
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back room, and sallied forth into the open air with her stool and clean, 
white milk-pail ; singing softly to herself a mountain song. Blanchette 
the cow was in a shed at the back of the cottage. The upper part of 
the door was open, and her head was thrust forth. As soon as she 
caught sight of Mathilde she lowed gently, as if to reproach her 
mistress for her want of punctuality. 

The cow yielded a good quantity of milk, and the sale of it partly 
helped to support Mathilde and her old grandmother : the neighbours 
coming in daily with their jugs and basins for what they required. It 
was not much after all; but their tastes were simple, and their 
necessities few. When Mathilde and her grandmother sat down to a 
good bowl of bread and milk, they were as happy and contented as if 
it had been the most sumptuous fare. 

Mathilde patted her cow, closed the doors of the shed, and returned 
to the cottage. For a while she busied herself in preparing their simple 
meal, A whole fortnight had Madame Dupré kept her bed. Suffering 
from a species of low fever, which at her time of life was dangerous, 
she had twice gone to bed alarmingly ill from the fatigue of sitting up. 
Mathilde now gave her a basin of bread and milk, about a fourth her 
usual quantity when in health. She then leisurely ate her own over the 
fire, addressing remarks now to her grandmother, now to her dog, 
between each mouthful. 

The evening wore on to about half-past eight. Mathilde had finished 
her household work, and was seated at the table sewing. Her grand- 
mother, always wakeful at night, kept up an incessant conversation, so 
that the time did not pass heavily. 

“JT should think she will not come now,” said she, referring to 
Rosalie’s half-promise to walk round. “It is too late, Mathilde.” 

The question was put somewhat wistfully. These wakeful evenings 
rendered the invalid eager for a friendly chat with a neighbour. 

“It is too late,” replied Mathilde, herself not a little disappointed. 
She had thought Christian might accompany his grandmother: few 
evenings passed without a visit from him. “ It must almost be Rosalie’s 
bed-time. Perhaps she was tired, and felt disinclined to talk. 
Christian, too, may have had a hard day in the mountains. ’T is well 
he has so strong a frame. Depend upon it, they are both gone to rest.” 

Scarcely had she uttered the words when the door was suddenly 
opened and Rosalie herself entered... She carried a strong lantern with 
her, and a species of Alpine stick, used by the people in climbing the 
mountains. Her manner was unusually quick and excited. They at 
once saw that something had gone wrong. 

“Mathilde,” cried Rosalie, “I could bear it nolonger. Ihave come 
to borrow your dog.” 

“Fidele !” cried Mathilde. ‘ What do you want with him? What 
is amiss with you?” 
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“JT sat until I could sit nolonger,” continued Rosalie. ‘‘ The supper 
was waiting on the table, but I would not begin without him. ‘He 
will be here in a moment or two,’ I kept repeating to myself, and so 
the time went on, and he did not come. I have never yet known him 
so late.” 

“Do you mean that Christian has not returned?” cried Mathilde, 
starting up in alarm. 

“T do mean it. For aught I know, he lies buried in some snow heap. 
I want your dog, Mathilde. Ihave my stick and lantern; I will go 
up the mountain in search. I know his haunts and pet corners. Per- 
chance I may find him.” 

“TJ will accompany you,” cried Mathilde. ‘Wait one instant, 
Rosalie, while I light my own lantern, and bring my stick. I am used 
to climbing the mountains—more used to it than you. If he is there, 
we will find him—we three. Brave dog,” she cried, as she returned 
ready to start, and patted him with a trembling hand. “ Do your duty 
well, Fidéle : a life may depend upon you.” 

The dog seemed to know what was expected of him. He went off 
at a quick gallop, with his’nose close to the ground. But he soon 
came back, whining at Mathilde’s feet, baffled in his scent. Again and 
again he started off from them, and invariably returned with a whine 
and acrouch. It was a strange sight ; the aged woman and the young 
girl ascending the steep mountain with their sticks and lanterns; from 
time to time pausing in their ascent to gain breath, and to call out 
aloud. But their voices died away in the night air with no other 
response than that of an occasional far-off echo, more sad to their ears 
than a death wail. They were sure-footed, and their mission gave them 
courage ; but still they had many a stumble in slippery places, and once 
or twice were in danger of falling. At length, after an {unusually long 
silence, they halted upon a small flat surface, and once more called 
around. They heard the echo far down below, but no answering note 
from Christian. Fidéle was out of sight, and the women’s hearts sank 
within them. 

“He is lost, Rosalie,” murmured Mathilde. “ He is buried in snow, 
or has fallen over some precipice, and we shall never see him again, 
Rosalie, I feel as if I should die.” 

“ Mathilde,” returned Rosalie, “‘ you speak as a child. Do not give 
up hope until compelled to do so. Keep your courage, for you may yet 
need it. If any one has cause to give way itisI. YetIhope. I 
trust heaven may not see fit to afflict me with this trouble in my latter 
days. Hark! I am confident I heard Fidéle’s bark. Listen! there it 
is again! It must be that he has found him. Forward, Mathilde. 
Every moment may be of consequence.” 

They listened again ere starting afresh, and once more the deep 
baying of the dog was heard in the distance, more distinctly than 
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before. They recommenced their ascent with renewed energy, now 
almost certain of reward. 

In a short time Fidéle came back to them, bounding and baying 
with every demonstration of delight. ‘Then he started off again, and 
waited for them to come up to him. So he guided them on untilat 
last they reached the mouth of a small cave in the mountain, into 
which the dog dragged Mathilde by seizing her petticoat with his teeth. 

They entered it together, their hearts beating audibly, their hands 
shaking so that they could scarcely hold the lanterns. What sight would 
greet them ? Up in the far corner of the cave, his head upon a mound 
of earth, lay Christian. Their entrance caused no change in his 
attitude. He lay so still and quiet that at first they thought he must 
be dead. They threw the light upon his face; it looked very still and 
handsome, and his lips were parted with the smile of which Rosalie 
had spoken to Mathilde at the church door. They listened a moment, 
and as his regular breathing distinctly fell upon their ears they both 
knew that he siept. In his arms lay a young kid; a frightened little 
thing, that nestled its head out of sight as the light fell upon it. 

“ Christian !” cried Rosalie, falling down upon her knees beside him ; 
“ Christian ! Christian !” 

But Christian did not stir. 

“‘ Christian !” repeated Mathilde. “Awake! It is I, Mathilde. 
Christian, do you wish to kill us both ?” 

At the sound of her voice, he stirred.in his sleep, but yet did not 
awake. 

Rosalie drew from her pocket a small bottle of cordial, used expressly 
in such emergencies. She poured a few drops between the open lips, 
and when he had swallowed them she shook him. 

In a few moments he opened his eyes, and gazed with strange wonder 
at the scene before him. 

“Grandmother! Mathilde!” he slowly exclaimed. ‘ Where are we? 
What are you doing here? Have I fallen asleep?” 

But it was too much for them to hear him speak, and they both 
burst into tears. 

“ How foolish,” said Rosalie, who was the first to recover herself. 
“We thought you were lost in the mountain, Christian, and came to 
search for you.” 

His gaze fell upon the little kid he held in his arms, and then the 
truth flashed upon him. He had entered the cave to shelter awhile 
from the snow-storm, and to offer up his prayers ; after a time he lay 
down, and must have fallen asleep. The little kid he had found in the 
mountain: its foot was broken, and he was bringing it home to 
Mathilde, whose skill in such matters had many a time been put to the 
test. : 

All this he explained to them before they left the cave. 
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“‘ But I cannot imagine how I managed to fall asleep,” he said; “or 
why I slept so long. I did not even feel weary. ’T is true for a few 
past nights I have lain awake, but that is no rare matter with me. I 
think I could live without sleep.” 

“ At any rate,” replied Rosalie, “I trust you will never again sleep 
here. I feel ten years older than when you left me this morning. 
Christian, had we not come to seek you, who knows if you would ever 
have awakened ? But for Fidéle, I fear we should never have found 
you. Alas, that I cannot make known to him my gratitude !” 

It appeared quite unnecessary. For some time Fidéle had not 
ceased licking Christian’s hands ; then he had a good stare at the little 
kid, as though it formed a part of the mystery he could not altogether 
fathom. Now he was lying crouched at their feet, staring with his great 
eyes, and wagging his tail each time his name was mentioned. 

When Christian began to walk he found himself stiff in the joints, 
but after a short run up and.down it went off. They then commenced 
their downward journey, a still more perilous task in the darkness 
than that of ascending. Rosalie and Mathilde made use of their 
lanterns and sticks at each step, carefully planting one foot on firm 
ground ere they advanced the other. Christian, who could almost 
have made his way blindfolded, went before them, carrying the little 
kid in his arms. Fidéle bounded on in front. Presently he stood still 
and looked up at them wistfully, though they could not see it. As they 
approached him he barked loudly. 

‘“‘ What is the matter, Fidtle?” asked Christian, who had allowed his 
thoughts to wander, without taking proper notice of the footway. 

Fidéle barked on, and then rushed forward and caught Christian by 
the leg. This brought him to his senses. He looked out more 
cautiously into the night, and found that they were on the edge of a 
steep precipice. One step more and he must have been dashed down 
and killed. With a moment’s prayer of thankfulness, and a marvel at 
the dog’s sagacity, he turned to the left, and regained the right path. 
At last they reached the bottom in safety. Mathilde’s home was on 
their way; they all three bent their steps towards it, and entered the 
cottage to assure Madame Dupré of the success of their expedition. 

They found that she had worked herself into a high fever through 
suspense and anxiety. Her nerves were weakened by illness, and 
when Mathilde departed with Rosalie, she felt as if she had seen the 
last of them. Their reappearance was almost like receiving them back 
from the dead. 

Mathilde immediately took the kid from Christian, and commenced 
to bind up its little leg. Had she been a man she would have been a 
doctor : her skill in sprains and in attending to the broken limbs of the 
little animals was marvellous. It was innate, too, for she had never 
received a lesson from any one in her life. 
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Christian watched her movements, eating the while a basin of bread 
and milk. Rosalie was seated at the bedside of her aged friend Juliette, 
endeavouring by simple conversation to restore her to a.calm frame of 
mind, which she was far from enjoying herself. 

When Mathilde had completed her task upon the kid, she placed it 
in a round basket, full of soft down, which she kept for such purposes. 
Then she put it in a corner of the hearth. Fidtle, who had by this 
time made friends with the little creature, licked it, and went and laid 
himself down beside its basket. 

“Do you perceive how warm the air is?” asked Christian, as his 
grandmother rose to leave. 

“Yes,” replied Mathilde. “The change is sudden. It came on 
about the time that I went to milk Blanchette.” 

“There will be great falls of snow,” continued Christian, ‘ Heaven 
grant we may all be kept from the avalanche !” 

“‘What makes you so fearful, Christian?” asked Rosalie, who had 
heard but the concluding remark. 

“‘ This sudden change, grandmother. Mathilde, how many times am 
I to tell you I will have you. leave this cottage? You are ina dan- 
gerous position here ; exposed to the chance of a fall of snow, sooner 
than any other cottage in the village.” 

“For that reason it is unusually well built,” replied Mathilde. ‘“ The 
foundation is firm ; the roof strong. I have no fear.” 

“When we are young and vigorous,” returned Christian, “ we never 
fear for ourselves ; we fear only for others.” 

“‘ Therefore,” replied Mathilde, smiling, “I bid you hasten home, 
lest to-morrow Rosalie should feel too severely the fatigues of to-night.” 

“ Thanks for your kind thought, child,” said Rosalie, with her primi- 
tive but stately smile. ‘You are a good daughter; you will make a 
good wife.” 

“‘ Mathilde,” said Christian, laughing at his grandmother’s allusion 
‘“‘T shall come in the morning to see after the health of the little kid.” 

As they opened the door, the warm air rushed in upon them, so that 
Rosalie, who had put a. handkerchief over her head, felt compelled to 
remove it. Mathilde looked after them until they disappeared in the 
darkness, and then re-closed the door. Bolts and bars were unknown 
amongst these primitive village people. 

Mathilde turned to her grandmother, and made her comfortable for 
the night. She then retired to her own room, but the excitement she 
had undergone prevented her sleeping. Over and over again, as she 
closed her eyes, the scene they had passed through flashed before her ; 
the walk up the mountain ; the body of Christian stretched in the cave, 
as they had thought, dead ; over and over again she heard the baying 
of the dog, as they first heard it in the distance. She could not sleep; 
could not even keep her eyes closed. She heard every hour strike 
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upon the small Swiss clock which hung against the wall in the front 
room. Once she got up to look if all was well with her grandmother. 
She had fallen into a sleep, but seemed restless and feverish. She, too, 
was perhaps living over again in her dreams the night’s anxiety. 
Mathilde returned once more to her own bed, and lay down. But still 
sleep would not come. At length, whether from the fact of her wake- 
fulness, or from a presentiment of what was to happen, an undefined 
fear crept over her. She became restless, and could not lie still. She 
got up and opened the door and looked out. The night was dark and 
warm ; the stars were not shining. When four o’clock had struck, she 
thought she would go round and milk Blanchette ; it was earlier than 
her usual hour, but work would perhaps chase away the uncomfortable 
feeling that seemed to be weighing her down. She dressed herself, 
and went round with her stool and milk-pail. Blanchette seemed to 
know that her visit was an early one, but apparently did not object to 
it. She was a gentle creature, and never needed to have her tail tied 
to her leg. When Mathilde quitted the shed, she closed both upper 
and lower door, contrary to her usual custom; but she was altogether 
out of her ordinary self. 

No sooner had she re-entered the cottage than a peculiar sound in the 
air became audible. Fidéle sprang up, and came whining to his mis- 
tress’s feet. Another moment, and she knew they were shut out from 
the world ; shut out perhaps for ever. 

Christian after all had been right ; she would have done well had she 
taken his advice. Their cottage had been built in too dangerous a 
position, but Mathilde, to whom fear was unknown, could never be 
brought to see it. 

The noise awakened Madame Dupré. She sprang up in bed, and 
gazed around her in confusion. 

‘‘ Mathilde,” she exclaimed, “ was that thunder ?” 

“Worse than thunder, grandmother,” replied Mathilde, sinking on 
her knees beside the bed. 

“What could be worse?” questioned Juliette. ‘“ Speak, child, you 
terrify me. What is the hour? Why is it so dark? Why are you up 
and dressed ?” 

“Can you bear to hear the worst, grandmother ?” 

“T can bear anything but suspense, child. Surely I had enough of 
it last night. What has happened?” 

‘“‘ Grandmother, an avalanche has fallen upon us.” 

The news was too awful and unexpected for poor Juliette, and with a 
yearning look at Mathilde she fell back insensible. 

Half beside herself with terror and despair, Mathilde yet felt the 
necessity of keeping up for the sake of her grandmother. She turned 
away and lighted a fire, but the room filled with smoke, for it had no 
outlet. Evidently they would have to do without it ; it was also pro- 
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bable they would soon be beyond the necessity of fire, or anything else, 
in this world. Still there were two thoughts which somewhat cheered 
her, and enabled her to bear up with more hope than she could other- 
wise have done. One was that she could not tell how deep was the 
snow which covered them ; it had seemed an immense mass, judging 
from the sound, but she had never heard anything of the kind, and it 
might not be so in reality. It might not be too deep to admit of a 
rescue. The other thought was that Christian had promised to come 
in the morning to see the kid; she had never known him break his 
word wilfully ; he would discover what had taken place, and then if 
human aid could avail them she knew that they would be saved. How 
long could they live’on in this state? She did notknow. Lights they 
had ; food also ; a good stock of milk and bread—they had baked but 
the day before yesterday. But it was very cold, and she feared it 
would grow still colder ; her grandmother might die from the intense 
fear and anxiety she must necessarily undergo. Mathilde, after pon- 
dering over these things—they flashed across her so rapidly that she 
seemed to live a day in a minute—turned to her grandmother, in the 
hope of speedily restoring her to consciousness. 

She did right in placing faith in Christian. The next morning, some- 
what earlier than usual, he started from his home. Like Mathilde, he 
had kept awake the whole night, having slept away his rest on the 
mountain. 

Christian started from home. He wondered how he should find the 
little kid ; whether Mathilde would meet him as usual; if she would 
consent at last to the wish he was again going to plead—that she would 
take him at once to be her husband and protector. 

He walked on. When he had almost reached the cottage he looked 
up. It had disappeared. He looked again, but it was nowhere to be 
seen. He stood still, and looked around him as if stupefied. He was 
certainly not mistaken in the spot, but the cottage was not there. Not 
until he had looked a third time did he comprehend what the great 
heap of snow meant; a heap far too large to be the remnant of a 
storm. The truth came to him, and he staggered backwards. Beneath 
that mound lay buried his greatest treasure ; a life that to lose would dry 
up all his best feelings, and change him almost into an old man. To 
lose ? perhaps already they were lost. The shock might have killed 
them, and if it had not, suspense might speedily end the struggle. 
After a few moments’ consideration he retraced his steps home as 
quickly as possible. No going up the mountain to-day. 

“Grandmother,” said he, startling Rosalie by his unexpected en- 
trance : “ Grandmother, it has come at last.” 

‘What do you mean?” returned Rosalie, putting on the shelf the 
basin she had just washed. What has happened, Christian ?” 

“‘ What I have feared from the first, grandmother. The avalanche.” 
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The colour left Rosalie’s bright face, and she sat down to steady 
herself. 

“Oh! Christian. And does some poor creature lie buried beneath 
its weight ?” 

“Two, grandmother. Alas! what shall I do?” 

“Christian,” returned Rosalie, her voice changing as a suspicion of 
the truth dawned upon her mind ; “I am too old to be trifled with. I 
can bear the worst well: tell it me. Are Mathilde and Juliette safe?” 

“‘ The avalanche has overtaken them.” 

Rosalie covered her face with her hands. For some minutes not 
another word was spoken. Rosalie did not change her position. It 
was impossible to tell whether she was praying or whether the news had 
stunned her. But soon she looked up, and went over to her grandson. 

“Tt is a hard trial, Christian,” she said, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder. “ But this is the time to try your faith. Is the cottage 
buried beneath the snow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then there may yet be some hope. Does the snow seem very 
deep?” 

“T think so.” , 

“Still there is hope. You must work. Who will not help you? 
And with the aid of a few strong men, what may not a day bring 
forth?” 

He started up. Certainly there must yet be hope. If none would 
work with him he would work alone. But there was no fear of that ; 
in the village the whole of its small population formed but one large 
family. 

“‘ Good-bye, grandmother,” he said, getting up; ‘‘ you will not see 
me again until I bring you better news.” 

“ Not see you again ?” returned Rosalie. “ Do you think I could rest 
here without coming to you, to witness the progress of your labour ? 
Go, Christian. You have no time to lose.” 

Christian departed to his serious work. The inhabitants of the 
village were full of sorrow and sympathy for the awful calamity ; no one 
was more beloved than Mathilde, and her engagement to Christian had 
been a matter of universal approbation. No fear that he would have 
to work alone ; all who were able to go with him were thankful to give 
a helping hand. 

It was sad work. Christian was constantly tormented by the small 
progress they made, in spite of their great exertions. Still his strong 
faith and hope never forsook him for a moment: each fresh spadeful of 
snow brought him nearer to Mathilde—alive or dead ; each moment as 
it passed approached the time when suspense would be at an end. 
They did not cease their exertions, except for one short half-hour in 
the middle of the day ; even then Christian would not have laid aside 
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his spade, but he knew the rest would more than make up for the lost 
time. When it grew dark, a body of women came up, bearing lanterns 
and torches to enable them to go on with their work in the night. 
Some of the less strong, who had begun to show signs of exhaustion, 
were relieved by others, glad to take their turn at the end of their day’s 
work. Rosalie had been unable to rest; she had spent the hours in 
going to and fro between her cottage and the scene of action. But she 
could not remain looking at them ; their progress appeared too slow to 
the impatience of an unoccupied witness ; and yet she could not stay 
quietly at home. Neither did she attempt to go to bed that night, for 
she knew there would be no sleep for her. As soon as the darkness 
came on she lighted her lantern—the one which had -guided her steps 
up the mountain the previous night—and went forth to gaze at the 
workmen for the twentieth time. 

“What progress, Christian?” she asked, as she threw the light 
around. 

“But slow, grandmother, compared with our impatience,” he replied. 
“ And yet we have worked with zeal.” 

“Do you see any prospect of a speedy release?” 

‘“ Assuredly not before morning, with all our efforts ; it may be not 
until night has again closed in; perhaps not even then. We cannot 
judge.” 

“Christian, you will be ill if you do not take rest.” 

“Til, grandmother! My strength would last well against a whole 
week’s incessant toil, night and day. I have been working since the 
morning ; and yet at this moment I feel no more weariness than if I 
had just risen from my bed.” 

“You have indeed much to be thankful for,” replied Rosalie, indulging 
for the moment an honest pride in the noble man that stood before her. 
“‘ Nor do I bid you cease your labour, unless absolutely necessary. The 
task is too serious, the reward too precious to risk losing. Who knows 
how the others would toil, if deprived of their leader?” 

“They are brave men,” answered Christian. ‘‘ They, indeed, are 
performing a good work, for they have not my great interest to spur 
them on. I dare not think how much of selfishness is mixed up with 
my desire to save them.” 

“Stay not to inquire,” said Rosalie. ‘Work on, and I trust your 
efforts may speedily be rewarded. Something tells me you will yet 
save them.” 

“‘T trust you are a good prophet, grandmother. I dare not think 
otherwise, or my arms would fall powerless.” 

He turned with fresh energy to his work. Almost all the inhabitants 
of the village had now assembled at the scene, with their torches and 
lanterns, urging on the workers with words of hope. It was strange to 
witness, The darkness around ; the shadow of the great mountains, so 
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solemn, though so undefined; the small space over which the light 
shone ; the snow upon which it gleamed and glittered; the different 
faces, with their various expressions of anxiety, suspense, or hope, as 
each one felt inwardly ; the peculiar dress of the group : above all, the 
incessant labour of the workers, who were now strengthened by an in- 
crease of helpers. But more solemn, more awful than all, was the 
knowledge that two human beings lay buried beneath the snow ; shut 
out from the world but for their exertions to free them. 

The night wore on. ‘Their labour had never ceased. With the dawn 
of day their progress became visible ; it was great ; far greater than they 
could have expected. At length, when the sun had risen, Christian’s 
axe struck upon a hard substance that was not snow, and a great shout 
rent the air. It was heard all over the.village. Rosalie, who hap- 
pened to be at home, rushed out, certain that the glad sound meant 
nothing less than victory. 

Bit by bit the cottage disclosed itself to view. Very soon door and 
window were free. It was at this moment that Rosalie hastened up. 
The workers fell back, for they would not all crowd into the cottage at 
the first moment of release ; the door was thrown open, and Rosalie 
and two more women entered. As they did so, Juliette half sprang up 
in her bed, and with an exclamation of thankfulness fell lifeless into her 
friend’s arms. The sudden change—almost from death to life—was 
too great for her, and the tender chord ame asunder. It had been 
too much for Mathilde also. No sooner did she perceive the figure of 
Rosalie in the doorway than she fell senseless to the ground, while 
' Fidéle, unable to understand the strange commotion, licked her hands 
and face, and whined piteously. Rosalie gently laid the remains of her | 
aged friend upon the bed, and turned to Mathilde. 

Christian had already entered. He raised her tenderly in his arms, 
and placed her on her own bed in the back room. Satisfied that it was 
but a passing faintness, he made way for the women, that they might 
restore her to consciousness. Ere very long she opened her eyes. The 
first person they fell upon was Rosalie, bending over her. 

“What isthe matter?” she asked. ‘ Ah,’’ she continued, as memory 
came back to her, ‘I know. We were swallowed up by the avalanche. 
Are we indeed saved? Can it be possible, after those dreadful hours 
of darkness and suspense? Do I see you once more, Rosalie? I had 
given up that sweet hope.” 

She burst into tears, and they allowed them to flow unchecked. 
After awhile she got up, almost herself again, and inquired for her 
grandmother. 

The sudden silence which ensued startled ‘her. She repeated her 
question, looking at Rosalie. 

It could not be kept from her, but still they hardly knew how to 
break the truth. 
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“‘ Mathilde,” said Rosalie, ‘‘do you believe that everything happens 
for the best ?” 

“T do,” replied Mathilde, reverently. 

“Do you believe it, even in times of affliction ?” 

“It was my chief consolation when I but lately thought ourselves 
separated from you for ever.” 

“Tam glad. Mathilde—it was a great trial for your grandmother to 
bear. Do you not fear the reaction?” 

“Grandmother is dead,” replied Mathilde, so quietly that they were 
startled. “I know it, Rosalie. You shall see that I can bear my 
sorrow bravely.” 

She washed her face and bound up her hair. Then she went out to 
the group of men and women who had forborne to enter the cottage 
when they heard what had happened. She went to them with out- 
stretched hands, and thanked them for their noble work, and asked 
them in what manner she should testify her gratitude to them. 

They replied that if she would reward Christian by soon becoming 
his wife, they should consider themselves amply repaid. 

Christian was standing by her. She put her hand into his, and, with 
a smile saddened by her sorrow, said it should be as he wished. 
Henceforth she belonged to him ; his will should be her law. 

The women kissed her, and the men shook hands with her. Then 
they all dispersed, and she and Christian alone entered the cottage. 

The spring was still in its beauty when the chapel was once more 
crowded to see Christian and Mathilde made man and wife. Alone in 
the world, she had consented to become his wife soon after the remains 
of her grandmother had been put to rest with her husband and children 
in the small but beautiful cemetery. She knew her grandmother would 
have urged her to take the step, could she have spoken; she had the 
strong persuasions of Rosalie to help her to come to a decision ; the 
pleadings of Christian ; the promptings of her own heart. And so, 
when the snow had disappeared ; when the trees were covered with 
their fresh spring foliage ; when the birds had burst into full song, and 
the stream had once more resumed its tranquil current; when every- 
thing was bright and beautiful, and shed forth its influence upon man- 
kind, Christian and Mathilde became one in body, as they had long 
been in heart and mind. It was a happy day to Rosalie; one great 
pleasure in a life that had known but very few. She now thought she 
had lived long enough. From her early years it seemed as though she 
had been born to trouble ; her whole life had been a series of trials and 
disappointments, which had strengthened and established her noble 
character. 

Every one assembled to see them wedded. Many a heart present . 
beat gladly at the thought that in helping to save Mathilde’s life they 
had contributed to the present happiness. As they stepped from the 
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porch the congratulations showered down upon her were without end. 
Rosalie came in for her own share, and received them graciously. 

“Tt is the last time I shall hear such words,” she observed to those 

around her. ‘My years are almost spent. I am thankful I have lived 

- to see this day ; thankful that my latter end is likely to pass out in the 
quiet sunshine of contentment. My life has been so chequered that, 
one by one, all earthly ties have left me; this alone remains; I could 
wish nothing otherwise than it is.” 

She went and stood for some time, alone, at the recently made grave ; 
thinking over her past life and the years of her youth. Then she 
quietly wended her way home. She entered her cottage—the cottage 
that was henceforth to hold three instead of two—and went about her 
daily work as usual. In the evening she sat at her window, gazing upon 
the lovely scene before her; watching the shadow of the mountains 
grow deeper as the sun sank behind them. The sky was still bright 
and blue ; a few clouds tinged with gold floated about. In the distance 
she saw Christian and Mathilde advancing. She rose to, prepare the 

evening meal, and welcome them home with her own quiet smile. 
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A WEEK’S ROMANCE. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


T a little out-of-the-way inn in Cardiganshire two gentlemen were 
seated at breakfast, talking earnestly over fresh trout from the 
Teify, brown bread, yellow butter, and new-laid eggs. They had arrived 
late the previous night, and the good folk of the inn were speculating 
on their names, position, and circumstances, which they had not dis- 
closed. When their curiosity was at length satisfied, they found that 
they were Lord Mortmain and his son the Honourable Captain Stanton. 
They had not met for some years, for Lord Mortmain had been living 
on the Continent, while his son had been in India with his regiment. 
They were both talking earnestly, but the conversation seemed chiefly 
carried on by the elder of the two gentlemen. 

“You see, my dear Edward,” said Lord Mortmain, “I am awkwardly 
placed. A promise is a promise, and I hope you will try to help me 
to keep mine.” 

“ Certainly, if I can,” said the son: “but I was unable to understand 
from your letter what it all meant.” 

“And no wonder. I don’t well understand it myself. But these are 
the facts, and as we have been always honourable people, we must face 
them. Iam only sorry that you are implicated. You remember hear 
ing me speak of my school friend Lewis Lewis. He was a fine, generous 
fellow, but his father was in trade. A Liverpool merchant he would be 
called now: then he was certainly a tradesman, and as rich as Croesus. 
I don’t suppose he ever had a grandfather.” 

“Who has in these days?” interrupted Captain Stanton. ‘Some of 
our fellows don’t know their own father: and nobody asks about him.” 

“‘T am glad to hear you say so,” continued Lord Mortmain, “for 
you are terribly compromised. Lewis was worth a hundred of me: we 
were devoted friends at Harrow, and whenever I was in debt he would 
have sold himself to get me out of it; but we lost sight of one another 
when our school-days were over. I went to college, he to his father’s 
office ; he got richer and richer, I poorer and poorer. Such being the 
case, he, of course, married an heiress ; I, a girl without a penny. Your 
dear mother had, as you know, everything but money—beauty, accom- 
plishments, family, sweet temper. But neither she nor I knew how to 
be economical, and we were over head and ears in debt. We floundered 
deeper and deeper in the mire, and by the time you were nine years 
old knew that we could never get out of it. I was on the eve of being 
arrested and thrown into prison, when a merciful Providence sent 
Lewis to call upon us. He found out our trouble, through your dear 
mother, and in the most delicate way lent us the money to free us from 
our creditors. It was nearly thirty thousand pounds. I don’t wonder 
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that you start. When I gave him a receipt, he put it into the fire, 
Your mother and I declared that we must pay him. ‘Very well,’ he 
said. ‘You shall give me your boy.’ When your dear mother looked 
frightened, he laughed, and added, ‘ We will cancel the debt by a mar- 
riage of our children.’ Your mother, in the abundance of her gratitude, 
said that it would be delightful. I agreed, and the bargain was made. 
You were introduced to your future father-in-law, who liked you, and 
gave you a sovereign.” 

“‘T remember it well,” said the captain, smiling, in spite of ill-con- 
cealed annoyance. 

“Of course,” continued his father, “we said that under any circum- 
stances we should pay the debt. Lewis insisted on our waiting till his 
child was twenty-one, and made us promise that we would not let you — 
into the secret until within a week or so of her attaining that age ; he 
also abstaining from telling her. But the promise has weighed even 
more heavily upon us than did the burden. Your poor mother’s con- 
science was always pressed down by it. We tried and intended to pay 
the debt. We lived abroad as economically as we could, but we never 
managed to save, and when my father died I was only enriched by his 
title and mortgages. I had not the courage to write to Lewis, not hay- 
ing any remittance to make, so I never heard from him all these years 
till the other day. Your dear mother on her death-bed reminded me 
of our promise. She left you her love and blessing, and entreated you 
to fulfil it. My dear Edward, Miss Lewis comes of age in a week.” 

There was a pause. Captain Stanton looked grave. He had long 
finished breakfast, and was engaged with his bread crumbs. As he let 
fall the last small roil from between his finger and thumb, he glanced at 
his father. At sight of his rueful countenance, he burst into a laugh. 

“T will do my best,” he said. ‘ But why did you bring me here ?” 

“What a relief to hear you laugh,” said Lord Mortmain, drawing a 
long breath. “ My dear Edward, if your poor mother ‘ 

“Tt is for her sake, father! I could marry a girl of far humbler rank 
to keep her memory green. But why are we here?” 

“‘T have been to Liverpool, and find that Lewis, having doubled his 
father’s millions, has given up trade, returned to this county, bought a 
property, and built himself a palace. I wrote to Lewis from Liverpool, 
and told him that you were coming home from India, and would be, I 
hoped, ready to fulfil our long-pending engagement. Naturally I got a 
dryish one in return, conveying that he would be glad to see you at his 
place, and that Eigen would be at home.” 

“Who?” asked the captain. 

“Eigen. I suppose that is the young lady’s name.” 

“Tt sounds German. I'wonder whether she dresses in costume, like 
the ladies of this hotel?” 

After some further conversation, which need not be recorded, the 
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father and son shook hands, and the latter left the room. Soon after- 
wards he was standing on the bridge near the lonely inn, fishing-rod and 
tackle in hand, watching the impetuous leaps of the waters of the Teify 
over the pieces of rock that impeded its course. 

“‘Tf I could only leap over my obstacle so !” he thought. 

Then he went into the inn to make inquiries concerning Lewis 
Lewis and his daughter Eigen. The people all spoke Welsh, the land- 
lady alone knowing a little English, He made out that Mr. Lewis 
Lewis was a rich and grand gentleman, but could not boast of the long 
line of Aps which distinguished most of the gentry of the neighbourhood. 
As to Miss Lewis Lewis, she was very clever and very handsome. 
Captain Stanton devoutly hoped that he might not find favour in her 
eyes. Their place—Llwyncelyn, pronounced Lewinkellin—was some 
way up the river. If he meant to fish, he must walk about five miles 
on the bank, then cross a foot-bridge below the church, then walk three 
or four miles on the opposite bank, when he “ ould be seeing the house, 
seure, just before him.” 

He set out, intending to walk quietly there, and fish back. But the 
beauty of the bright May day and the tempting invitations of the river 
were too much for him, and his line was soon in the water. Fishing 
and musing, musing and fishing, he tarried or sauntered on, forgetting 
Mr. Lewis Lewis and his daughter Eigen in pleasant idleness. More- 
over, he was a sketcher, and had a small sketch-book in his pocket. 
The scenery was glorious. Every bend of the river was a picture. On 
its banks were rocks and trees; in the distance, mountains. Each 
cloud and sunbeam cast a fresh shadow and light. ‘To find himself in 
such a spot after Indian heat was happiness enough. He loitered on 
for some hours, until recalled to a sense of the present state of his 
affairs by the sudden appearance of a little church on the opposite 
bank of the river. He must have passed the foot-bridge unheeded. 
He looked at his watch ; it was nearly two o’clock. The little church, 
the river, a distant mountain, a foreground tree, were irresistible. He 
took out his book and began to sketch, and was soon absorbed in his 
drawing. 

He was aroused by the bark of a dog. Looking up, he saw at a 
little distance a girl unfastening a rope from a tree, while a large re- 
triever was jumping around her. He discovered a small boat at the 
foot of the tree, into which the girl stepped lightly. It was actually a 
coracle ; a thing he had read of when he used to pore over histories of 
ancient Britons : a wicker-work boat, covered with a hide, as he had 
learned in his childhood. The girl sat down in the centre, plashed two 
oars in the water, and began to paddle herself across the river. The 
dog leaped in after, and swam gloriously. Of course Captain Stanton 
dotted them into his sketch as swiftly as he could. The girl had ona 
picturesque broad straw hat trimmed with blue ribbon, and some sort of 
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scarlet cloak or shawl, the very bit of colour he wanted to enliven 
the greys and blues of his river scene. He was not likely to forget it 
when he got home. He looked and sketched until the coracle was safe 
across, and the girl jumped out and began to fasten it to the tree. She 
was certainly not a peasant, for she wore well-fitting balmorals, and had 
a neatly tucked-up dress, displaying a blue petticoat. She, at least, 
might speak English, and he made some sort of polite sound to attract 
her attention. She turned round, and her dripping retriever began to 
bark. 

‘Would you be so kind as to tell me where the bridge is?” he asked. 

‘“‘ About half a mile down,” was the reply, in very pure Saxon. 

‘‘Thank you, I have missed it,” he said, despondingly. 

“You can come across in the coracle,” said the younglady. “Here, 
Buan, hold !” 

She took up the rope-end, put it into Buan’s mouth, laid the oars 
carefully in the centre of the coracle, and pointed across the water. The 
dog jumped in, and tugged the light boat across, leaped ashore, and 
presented the rope to the admiring captain. 

Captain Stanton was an expert oarsman, but he had never paddled a 
coracle. He examined the strange bark. 

“You must keep exactly in the middle, balance yourself, and strike 
evenly,” said the young lady, ina clear but modest voice. 

The captain got in doubtfully. He could not hesitate to do what a 
girl had done. The thing felt rickety, the oars short and unnatural, but 
he struck out. 

There was evidently a strong current in the river, and the passage 
was not so easy as it looked. Nevertheless, the captain mastered it, 
and reached the opposite bank ; but just as he was going to spring to 
land, he stepped too much on one side of the coracle, turned it over, 
and fell into the water. He was soon out again, dripping like Buan. 

“Tam so sorry,” said the girl, in ‘a voice in which merriment pre- 
dominated. “I am afraid you are very wet,” she continued, and, appa- 
rently becoming conscious that he was a stranger, her manner slightly 
changed. She hesitated as she added, “ Perhaps you will come to 
the vicarage and dry yourself.” 

Buan had found the rope of the coracle, and was standing by. His 
mistress took it, and the captain fastened it to the tree, righted the 
boat, and followed the young lady to the little vicarage, which stood 
near the church, almost concealed by shrubs. She opened the door 
and entered. A rough-looking servant girl, in Welsh costume, appeared, 
and a conversation in Welsh followed. 

“The vicar’s daughter,” thought the captain. “ What a charming face 
and pleasing manner !” 

“Will you come in ?” said the young lady, turning to Cone Stanton, 
and opening a door in the narrow passage. 
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They entered a small room lined with books. There was a good fire 
in the grate, and it looked comfortable. 

**T am so sorry to intrude,” began Captain Stanton. ‘Perhaps I 
had better get back to the inn as I am.” 

“ The vicar is ill, or he would show you every hospitality,” said the 
young lady. “I think you had better try and dry yourself. I will send 
Betsey.” 

She disappeared, and Betsey soon came in bearing a variety of wear- 
ing apparel, and some brandy and water, which she placed before the 
captain. On second thoughts he considered it better to get back to 
the inn as quickly as possible, and only stayed to pour himself out a 
little of the spirit. 

Buan was outside drying himself in the sun and grass, but his 
mistress was nowhere to be seen. The dog growled suspiciously, and 
he felt that he cut but a sorry figure. As he was walking off a quick 
step sounded on the gravel. He turned, and saw the young lady. 

“‘ The vicar begs me to ask if you will have some luncheon. He is 
sorry to be so inhospitable, but he is very ill, Pray come back, and I 
will tell the servant.” 

“‘ Will you thank the vicar for me? I will not trespass on his kind- 
ness, but return to the inn as fast as I can. I shall not miss the bridge 
again. I am truly obliged to you.” 

Captain Stanton raised his hat, the girl bent slightly, and they went 
their ways. 

The following day he went to Llwyncelyn early. It was a fine place, 
finely situated. As he walked through its park, and approached it, he 
thought the heiress of such broad acres and wide-fronted mansion need 
not sell herself for a lordling in perspective. He also thought of the 
vicar’s pretty daughter. He had made inquiries at the inn, and had 
heard that the vicar, Pryse by name, had a pretty daughter called May. 
The landlady had also said that Miss Pryse was a very nice young 
lady. ‘ 

Having sent in his card, he was shown into a comfortable room, that 
looked as if it was always occupied. In a few minutes Mr. Lewis 
appeared. They shook hands, and looked at one another. They were 
silent fora few moments, as if seeking something to say. Mr. Lewis 
was a gentlemanlike, shrewd-faced man, between fifty and sixty : Cap- 
tain Stanton, a frank, handsome, well-bred man of twenty-seven, 
They could not help being pleased with one another, yet they were as 
stiff as starch. 

At last Mr. Lewis said, “ Your father has written to'me. Iam glad 
to renew my acquaintance with you. I first saw you eighteen years ago, 
and have heard little of you or yours since.” 

“‘T remember you well,” said Captain Stanton ; “and the sovereign 


you gave me.” 
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“ Humph !” ejaculated Mr. Lewis, and there was a pause. “A fine 
day, Captain Stanton.” 

“Charming. What anice place you have! Such scenery! And 
capital fishing I should think.” 

“Ves. The Teify runs through the grounds. You will have some 
luncheon ? I am sorry to say my daughter is out, and I don’t know 
when-to expect her.” 

“Oh, I am so ” began the captain. He was too truthful to say 
“sorry,” for he never was so relieved in his life. 

The luncheon bell rang opportunely, and a well-filled table and 
plainly liveried servants impressed Captain Stanton favourably with his 
future father-in-law’s taste. As long as the servants remained, conver 
sation flowed; as soon as they were gone it stagnated. Each was 
waiting for the other to begin the subject at heart; neither did so. 
The nearest approach to it was made by Mr. Lewis, who asked when 
he might hope to see Lord Mortmain; inquired where the Captain 
was staying, and gave him a general invitation. He promised to call 
again the following day, when he trusted he might have the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Lewis. Mr. Lewis smiled, and looked him full in the face. 
He felt that he actually blushed. 

“T shall tell my daughter that you inquired for her, and I hope you , 
may meet to-morrow,” said the father, more cordially. “ Not having 
heard from your father for eighteen years, we are strangers to one 
another.” 

Edward Stanton began to perceive that his host was a proud man, 
and possibly offended at this long silence. Yet he had not the courage 
to say that his father had only been silent because he could not repay 
the heavy debt. He felt that if he began the subject, the promise must 
be discussed. 

After dragging on another heavy hour, Captain Stanton took his 
leave. He liked Mr. Lewis, he liked the place and its appointments, 
still he did not like the prospect of Eigen. He must marry her : honour 
demanded it : but he knew he should dislike her. 

As he sauntered homewards, he decided to call and inquire for the 
vicar. Betsey answered the door, and ushered him into the little 
library. In a short time the young lady appeared, fresh and pretty as 
a pink and white hawthorn. He apologized for troubling her, but said 
he wished to thank her for her kindness, and to inquire for the vicar. 
She answered that he was a little better, and hoped the captain had 
not taken cold after his wetting. 

There was a flash of merriment in her eyes, though her lips moved 
demurely. He laughed, and asked permission to try the coracle again. 

“Tf Buan will let you. He is its guardian,” she said. 

Captain Stanton wondered where this May Pryse, this vicar’s daugh- 
ter, had acquired so good a manner. She was self-possessed, but not 
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forward ; bright, but not flippant; the sort of girl he admired. And 
she certainly was very pretty. He knew that he had no right to linger, 
yet he did so, and she showed no impatience. He walked round the 
room and looked at the books; discussed some of them—principally 
the poets. She seemed well read, and fond of poetry. He paused 
before a pretty water-colour drawing, and asked if she had done it. 
Yes; but it was only a copy. He ventured to show her the sketch of 
the previous day, finished in the evening. She could not fail to admire 
it. The scene was perfect, and her figure in the coracle easy and 
bright as the original. 

“Oh! how papa would like this,” she exclaimed. “ He is so fond of 
water-colours.” 

“T could not give him this,” replied Captain Stanton; “ but I will 
copy it for you.” 

“Oh, thank you! I will not trouble you,” she said, evidently re- 
membering that he was a stranger. 

“Would you mind seeing me across the water?” he asked. 

“Tf you will promise not to tumble in,” she answered, taking up her 
hat, which was lying on the table. 

Buan was at hand, and they went to the river. They forgot, for the 
moment, that they were strangers, and laughed over the upset of the 
coracle. He got into it once more under her directions, and paddled 
across successfully, Buan accompanying to bring back the little bark. 
He watched her and Buan return to the vicarage, then picked up his 
fishing-rod, which he found just where he had left it the day before. 

“‘ That is the sweetest girl I ever saw in my life, but I must think of 
honour and Eigen,” he said aloud, as he turned inn-ward. 

He found his father anxiously expecting him. He showed him a 
letter he had just received. His presence was required in London on 
business. He said he would return to his son as soon as possible, and 
see Mr. Lewis, but meanwhile he hoped Edward would conciliate that 
gentleman. 

The following day he found Mr. Lewis also very much perplexed. 
He had been summoned to Liverpool, and was to start that evening. 
His daughter had not returned home; she had remained with a friend, 
but he was expecting her hourly. He had sent for her, informing her 
of Captain Stanton’s arrival. Edward, on his side, said that his father 
would be in the country in the course of a week, and would call on 
Mr. Lewis. 

“T would ask you both here at once, if I were quite sure your 
father would care to come,” said Mr. Lewis. “At any rate, we shall 
meet as soon as he is in the country, and on my return I hope you will 
come and stay here.” 

Edward thanked him, and, having no proper excuse, said he should 
be very happy. 
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Luncheon passed, and no Miss Lewis. Her father seemed so rest- 
less and annoyed that Captain Stanton thought he had better go. 

“You must have things to arrange before leaving home,” he said, 
“‘and I shall have the pleasure of being introduced to your daughter 
on your return.” 

He began to think that Miss Lewis might have as great an objection 
to meeting him as he had to being thrust upon her. 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Lewis. “Let me frankly say, Edward 
Stanton, that I like you, as I once liked your father. I hope I may 
not be disappointed in you.” 

Poor Edward was sorely vexed at having made so good an impres- 
sion, in spite of his exertions to the contrary. 

On his way back to the inn, he met Miss Pryse and Buan. This 
was fortunate, for he had the sketch in his pocket. They stopped to 
speak quite naturally, and he admired the quick flush that mantled in 
the young lady’s face. Having inquired for Mr. Pryse, he ventured to 
offer her the sketch he had copied. 

She blushed; and then said, courageously: “I scarcely think my 
father would wish me to accept it. It is very beautiful, and I thank 
you all the same.” 

The disappointed artist replaced it in his sketch-book, but he liked 
her the better for refusing it. 

She passed on, and he began to think that his difficulties thickened. 
How could he marry this unknown Eigen, there being such a sweet 
May in existence? He knew that he was falling in love. 

The following day he fished from the inn to the vicarage. He was 
fortunate in catching a basket of trout, which his gratitude induced hir- 
to leave at the vicarage. Betsey grinned and curtseyed, but he saw 
no young lady. He returned to his inn, disconsolate. 

He was happier the next day; for, just as his good luck brought 
him to the coracle, where, by the way, it kept him daily a long time, 
the sweet May appeared, attended by Buan. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, almost as soon as she saw him, “ the vicar 
is so anxious to see your sketch! He is better, and took quite an in- 
terest in it.” 

Captain Stanton regretted that he had not brought it with him, and 
said he would take the liberty of leaving it at the vicarage on the 
morrow. 

“Of course you know Miss Lewis : I mean Miss Lewis of the Park ?” 
he said, abruptly changing the subject. “I never can pronounce its 
name.” 

She stopped short, and looked at him inquisitively. Then said : “ Yes, 
I know Miss Lewis.” 

“Do you like her?” 

“T scarcely know. I don’t think I do.” 
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“Is she pretty ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘¢ Accomplished ? ” 

“She has a smattering of most things.” 

“Well educated ?” 

“She ought to be—she has had masters and governesses ever since 
she was born.” 

* Amiable ? ” 

“No. She is self-willed and spoilt.” 

“Is she your friend ?” 

“Well, I scarcely know. Sometimes she is, and sometimes she is 
not.” 

During this short conversation Miss May seemed to forget, for the 
first time, that she was talking to a stranger. Her colour rose, and she 
was excited. Captain Stanton was disappointed. He did not like 
what she said of Eigen, for although he was assured that she must be 
odious, a friend and neighbour should not have painted her such. He 
continued his questions, nevertheless. 

“‘T hear Miss Lewis is to be of age shortly ?” 

“In a few days.” 

“‘ Has she many admirers? ” 

“ Her reputed inheritance has.” 

This was said with sarcasm. 

“Ts she likely to marry ?” 

“ May I ask if you have any reason for these questions?” 

The young lady looked the captain in the face. Her expression 
was almost severe—her cheeks red as sunset. Meeting her inquiring, 
honest eyes, Captain Stanton felt that he must answer honestly. 

‘You must not misunderstand me, Miss Pryse,” he stammered. 
“ But I have heard of a gentleman—a Captain Stanton “ 

“T have also heard of him,” interrupted the young lady, “and if you 
know him, you may tell him on my authority, that Eigen Lewis detests 
fortune hunters, and would rather die than marry him, or any one else 
who wants her for her money. Come, Buan.” 

Without waiting to hear the “I rejoice at it,” of the captain, she 
stepped quickly into the coracle, took up the oars, and was soon half- 
way across the river. 

Captain Stanton watched and wondered, as she landed and went to 
the vicarage without even glancing round. In spite of her want of 
feminine acumen, he was more and more in love with her. 

The next morning he called at the vicarage and left his sketch, but 
he saw no bright eyes and auburn hair. Even Buan was absent. Sad, 
but not discouraged, he resolved to “fight another day.” On the 
morrow he was so happy as to hook a salmon. Of course he took it 
to the vicarage. Buan was there. The radiant, short - petticoated 
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Betsey, motioned him at once into the library, where he found Miss 
May in the act of taking off her hat. He saw her frown at Betsey, 
who grinned broadly in return, and said something in Welsh. Her 
manner was shy and reserved. The vicar was better, but not yet able 
to leave his room. He admired the sketch—she would fetch and 
return it—he would be much obliged for the salmon, but did not like 
to give so much trouble. The captain begged her to request the vicar 
to retain the sketch, as a slight remembrance of his recovery. Then 
he made a lame attempt at apologizing for his inquisitiveness, but had 
not the courage to say who he was. 

He asked if she were likely to be at the ball given on the coming of 
age of Miss Lewis. She answered in the affirmative. 

“If Ishould be there, will you do me the favour of dancing with me?” 

She hesitated, but there was something in his handsome face and 
pleasant voice and manner, that overcame her scruples, and she said, 
“Yes,” probably blaming herself immediately after. So did he, for he 
knew that he ought to be anxious to dance with Eigen. 

On his return to the inn, he found letters from his father and Mr. 
Lewis, both of the same import. They had written to one another, 
and it was settled that Lord Mortmain was to be at Llwyncelyn the 
following day, and that Captain Stanton should join him there. Lord 
Mortmain promised to discuss the marriage with Mr. Lewis, and to 
spare his son as much as possible. 

Captain Stanton heard much from the landlady of the coming of age 
of the heiress. The whole county was to be feasted, rich and poor. 
He resolved to be at the Park as late as possible—only in time to dress 
for the ball. There he would see the sweetest May he had ever seen, 
or ever could see. He should tell his father that he was in love with 
her, and did not know how he could marry another. But then! his 
mother’s memory—the promise—and above all, the unliquidated and 
unliquidatable debt! He did make a clean breast of it, in a letter to 
his father, and awaited the result with such patience as he could 
command. 

The day arrived on which Miss Lewis came of age. A bright 
twentieth of May. The little inn was deserted. Everybody was gone 
to the rejoicings. One man alone remained to see after Captain 
Stanton, and he looked so gloomy that the Captain sent him off with 
his portmanteau to the scene of festivity, himself following at leisure. 
When he reached the Park, he was told that Mr. and Miss Lewis were 
superintending and joining in the general amusements, so he asked to 
be shown to his room, and requested that Lord Mortmain should be 
immediately apprized of his arrival. His father soon came to him. 
He was more perplexed than ever. Mr. Lewis and he had had a long 
conversation the previous evening, the purport of which he gave to 
his son. 
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‘“‘When we met,” he said, “ Lewis was as stiff as if he had never 
seen me before, and mylorded me as if we were at a missionary meet- 
ing—I in the chair, he the deputation. I dashed into the subject at 
once, called him my dear Lewis, and tried to soften him. I told him 
that I had not written because I was ashamed to write without sending 
at least part of the money. He said that was unworthy of me and 
him. Then I added that it was your dear mother’s dying prayer that 
the marriage between you and his daughter should be consummated, 
and that you were here, to be introduced to her. After your most 
annoying letter about this country vicar’s daughter, I dared not say you 
were ready.” 

“‘T am ready,” interrupted Captain Stanton, “ if Miss Lewis is ready.” 

“Well,” continued Lord Mortmain, “her father doesn’t seem quite 
as sure of her as he was when she was three years old. He says she 
has refused so many men who have proposed for her, on the plea that 
they were mere fortune hunters, that he fears she may turn restive, and 
positively decline the honour of your hand.” 

“‘T humbly hope she may,” said Captain Stanton. 

“Then, my dear boy, how am I to pay the debt?” 

“We will cut off the entail, starve—do anything.” 

‘“‘asier said than done. I have starved long enough, and want a 
little of the fat of my land. But Lewis thawed when I told him how 
nobly you had spoken, and said he desired nothing better than to have 
you for a son-in-law; but, he added, his daughter would not be at home 
to be introduced to you, and he had not ventured to tell her you are 
here. However, I saw the young lady yesterday at dinner, and made 
myself as pleasant as I could. She is very good-looking, but I could 
scarcely get a word from her. When her father said, Lord Mortmain, 
she became as grand as a princess in a fairy tale.” 

The music was sounding, and dancing was about to begin, when 
Edward entered the ball-room. He feared that he might be expected 
to open the ball with the heiress, so he glanced cautiously through the 
door-way, round the room. He saw his father and Mr. Lewis at one 
end, apparently looking for him, and directed his course to the opposite 
side. He saw a vision of his Sweete May in the distance. It must be 
she, for he knew the peculiar wave of her auburn hair. She did not 
wear it in the confusion that pleased some ladies of his acquaintance, 
but thrown slightly off her face, and folded into a large plait behind. 
Her well-shaped head, therefore, lost nothing of its grace: still she 
was in the fashion. As he drew near her, he saw, also, that she was 
elegantly dressed. She was in white, and her dress was simply looped 
up with bunches of pink and white hawthorn, and she wore that 
emblematical flower in her hair. May was altogether her month. 

She glanced round, saw him, smiled, and bowed. She was sur- 
rounded by men and women, to whom she appeared to be talking. 
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Captain Stanton forgot his duty and Eigen. He went up to her, and 
reminded her of her promise to dance with him. He was a stranger, 
so everybody stared at him; but he was more affected by the quick 
blush of his lady-love than the stare. 

“TI believe I am engaged for the first dance,” she said: “at least, 
my father tells me so. He expects a friend, with whom he wishes me 
to dance, and we are all anxiously awaiting his arrival.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the quick approach of Lord 
Mortmain and Mr. Lewis. 

“Well done! you have introduced yourselves,” said Lord Mortmain. 

“ Every one is waiting: will you take your places?” said Mr. Lewis 
hastily, pointing to half-formed quadrilles, and his numerous guests. 

“ Offer her your arm,” whispered Lord Mortmain to the bewildered 
Edward. 

He held out his arm to Miss Pryse, seeing no Miss Lewis. She 
glanced at Mr. Lewis, received a very imperative nod in return, and 
took it. He was about to lead her to a side quadrille, but she said: 

“TI suppose we must come here,” and herself led the way to the 
principal place, at the head of the principal set. 

The music struck up, and they were dancing before they were 
sufficiently collected to speak again. ‘Truly the quadrille was a maze 
to Edward Stanton. He who was the best soldier and the best dancer 
of his regiment, forgot himself and the figures. The lady, as usual, was 
more self-possessed, and put him right. At the first pause, he said, 
looking at his partner: “I don’t understand it.” 

** Nor do I,” she replied, coldly. “I have not been introduced to 
you. May I ask your name?” 

“Edward Stanton. You must not be deceived by appearances, 
Miss Pryse. You only see the surface of things. I have never 
bestowed a thought on your friend, Eigen, since I have had the 
pleasure of knowing you. Duty alone brings me here to-night—duty 
to my father alone has brought me here at all. Now that I have seen 
you, duty and inclination are sadly at variance.” 

The second figure of the quadrille had to be got through. During 
its progress, Edward saw nothing but the burning face of his sweet 
May. After it was over, Lord Mortmain came behind him, and 
whispered ; “ For pity’s sake, Edward, be yourself. You are so awk- 
ward that everybody is asking who you are. Pray conduct yourself 
decently for this one night.” 

He slipped away, and! his son roused himself. His partner was en- 
gaged with her bouquet. 

“TI hope I have not offended you, Miss Pryse,” he remarked, after 
a long pause. 

“You are mistaken. I am not Miss Pryse.” And the third figure 
began. 
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“Not Miss Pryse!” The words rang in Edward’s ears while he 
stumbled through figure three, and gave the wrong hand to his vis-a-vis, 

“Not Miss Pryse!” he repeated aloud, as he mechanically danced 
his partner into her place. 

“No,” she said. “I—I—am—Eigen. May Pryse is—at school.” 

How figures four and five were managed, they did not know. 
Probably well, for they neither spoke nor looked at one another during 
their course. When their purgatory was over, Captain Stanton led her 
for a few moments into a conservatory. 

“Do you know all?” he asked. ‘‘I must not monopolize you: but 
do you know why I have been brought here?” 

‘I know all,” she said. “ It is hard, very hard, to be born an heiress.” 

“ Will you believe that I love you as May—only as May—the dearest 
month in the-year? If you will but try to think of me as the stranger 
you helped across the river. And will you promise not to refuse me 
until you know me better?” 

“T will,” said Eigen. 

* And will you believe that I care no more for money than you do, 
and should not have sought it, but for my father’s honour and my 
mother’s memory ?” 

“T will try,” said Eigen, with something very like a tear in her sweet 
eyes. 


A rosy May morning was dawning over the land when the ball ended. 
The guests had departed, either to their homes or rooms in the house, 
all declaring it had been a capital day. Mr. Lewis and Eigen, Lord 
Mortmain and Edward, still remained in the hall, into which sunbeams 
and May breezes were stealing through the open door. They tried to 
talk on indifferent subjects, but the one at heart soon came to the sur- 
face. The story of the coracle was told,—the sketch which Eigen had 
kept was shown,—the little romance of the past week was disclosed. 
Four people were made happy: two old ones renewed their youth and 
the ties that had bound them together,—and two young ones began a 
life-long friendship. 
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A VISIT TO WALSINGHAM CAVES (BERMUDA). 


T is a very wet day. The wind blows hard and moans round this 
house in Devonshire, driving the pelting rain before it ; the sky is 
of a uniform grey tint; the streets seem more adapted for boating than 
pedestrianism ; everything is dripping with moisture, and those who 
are compelled to be out shrug up their shoulders and hurry on in a 
self-pitying manner, as if pursued in imagination by phantoms of cold 
and rheumatism. And I, though I have a warm room and cheerful 
fire, and am happily exempt from the misery of facing the hard wind 
and rain, still shiver and feel particularly uncomfortable; so I shut my 
eyes and try to picture myself in a brighter, warmer climate than this, 
many, many long miles over the wide ocean, where, about this time last 
winter, everything wore a very different aspect. 

The sky was of a lovely azure tint, and reflected the same hue on 
the sea, which in its colour combined an exquisite greenish tint im- 
possible to describe, but never to be forgotten. It was smooth and 
calm, with scarcely a ripple to disturb its surface or hide the depths ; 
while twenty feet below might be plainly discerned ocean gardens 
formed of different coloured rocks overgrown with weed, pink and 
purple sea-fans, and branching corals of dazzling whiteness; and it 
required little imagination to fancy these, as in old story, peopled with 
beautiful and mysterious inhabitants. 

On shore, the houses and buildings, with their whitewashed walls and 
roofs, shone out like points of light from among the dark cedars; the 
white cliffs mirrored themselves in the placid water; while over all shone 
the glorious sun, not struggling, as in winter in these regions, to put 
forth his rays, but shining with bright clear light, and heat rather too 
great to be pleasant. At least so we thought as we left the dockyard in 
a pretty white galley, towed by a small steam launch, on our expedition, 
and were obliged, in spite of our light clothing, to have recourse to 
umbrellas as a protection from the fierce heat. Some of the party had 
started previously in a little sailing boat. There were not many of us, 
as it was quite an impromptu gathering ; but it was a happy, well-assorted 
meeting, and we made ourselves very comfortable as we glided along 
luxuriously, and admired the coast indented with little bays into which 
rippled up the lovely, clear sea water; the rocks, rising up like walls 
and forming precipices, bold though not lofty; the tops of the cliffs 
covered with grass just re-acquiring its emerald tint after. the long 
drought of summer. The boatswain birds, soaring upwards with their 
graceful movement, and long buff “marling spike” tail feather, and 
wild cry, gave life to the scene otherwise so perfectly still ; the picturesque 
houses, surrounded with their tall clusters of oleander trees loaded with 
pink blossoms, formed a pretty feature in the background. Here and 
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there a white-sailed boat stood out against the clear sky, and on the 
shore side, behind the flats, rose the high lands, wooded with cedars, 
which enclose Harrington Sound: on the other, the bold outline of 
St. Catherine’s Head stood out against the horizon. 

After about three quarters of an hour’s time we came to the Ferry 
par éminence, being the short cut to St. George’s, the capital of Bermuda, 
though it is said by some that Hamilton claims for itself that distinction. 
Only vessels of small draught can avail themselves of this convenience ; 
a very great one, as it not only shortens the distance by some five 
miles, but also a passage round St. Catherine’s Head is apt to be 
rather trying to those who are at all inclined to suffer from the 
ills incident to an invasion of Neptune’s dominions. The means of 
crossing this ferry are, like most Bermudian arrangements, very primitive, 
consisting of an apparatus like a large, roughly built cart without wheels, 
open at pleasure at both ends, into which horses and carriages are 
driven, two or three at a time, and human beings are expected to foilow 
in a promiscuous manner. All being embarked, rough doors are slipped 
in at either end, and the whole clumsy machine is set in motion by two 
coloured men, in a most leisurely manner, for as far as regards work 
the word “hurry,” with few exceptions, is unknown to the race. The 
ferry boat was preparing for a start when we reached the landing place, 
and I for one was thankful not to be in her. There is a story that 
not very long ago, when one of the severe squalls common to these 
islands arose, the ferry-boat with its passengers, human and equine, was 
carried out to sea. How they got back I never heard. There is a 
picturesque little round fort, armed with heavy guns, on the top of a 
hill or mound on the left, at the entrance to the ferry, which forms 
a conspicuous object from many points of view. The channel is narrow, 
and the place seems on a first glance to be land locked, especially since 
the construction of the great military causeway, which is intended to 
cross it at the lower end and is nearly completed: but on going a 
little further the passage is seen to be navigable. 

Our course now took us a little up to the right, and, casting off the 
launch, we pulled up to the shore and landed on a projecting rock, 
under a pretty looking cottage, in front of which grew a magnificent 
shell plant literally laden with long branches of flowers of delicate 
pearly texture and lovely rosy edges hanging among glossy dark green 
leaves, looking like cowries turned by some magical art into blossoms. 
We found our friends of the sail boat waiting for us, greatly elated 
with their victory over steam, and enjoying themselves in orthodox 
fashion. Our disembarkation was eagerly watched by a most numerous 
family of mulattos, full of fun and frolic, whose large black eyes looked 
at us wonderingly and inquiringly, and we were inspected from the 
windows by the feminine portion of the community, no doubt specu- 
lating whether anything was to be made out of us. 
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Nothing abashed, we proceeded, English-like, to discover where we 
could best find a sheltered and pleasant spot in which to cook and 
enjoy out repast, as by this time we were all very hungry. Having 
at length by common consent fixed on one, which seemed in every 
respect desirable, we began busily to construct a fire, our boat’s crew 
collecting wood and carrying up our baskets of provisions. Judge 
then of our dismay when, just as the obstinate green wood, of which we 
were compelled to make use, had got dry, and begun to kindle, orders 
came from the house that we were to remove it to another place. 
There was no course but to obey. Having selected a fresh spot, close 
to the entrance of the Ladder Cave, where some stones lying together 
formed a sort of natural fireplace, we proceeded with better success 
this time. One of our party kindly volunteered to be cook, and the 
rest of us, having left him an assistant, prepared to explore some 
of the caves under the guidance of a few of the young Arabs, who were 
fine tempered, cheery little fellows. 

The two most remarkable caves of Walsingham : the Island Cave 
and the Ladder Cave; the former the most beautiful, and the latter the 
most extensive, of all : are situated in a little dell, planted with the usual 
cedar trees. In this, rise up quite abruptly the grey rocks which contain 
the caverns ; the surface of the crags is almost covered with moss of 
different hues, and the maiden-hair fern, so prized in English hot- 
houses, is here as common as a weed, yet none the less beautiful and 
grateful to the eye, with its tender green tint and little glossy black 
stem so slight and wiry. It forms a beautiful contrast in colour to the 
sombre cedar foliage which prevails everywhere. Having provided our- 
selves with a blue light and large branches of very dry cedar brush, we 
groped our way in through a small aperture covered by creeping plants, 
and after some little difficulty—for it had been wet weather and it was 
both muddy and slippery—we at length stood before a little rocky 
barrier. Setting fire to the scrub, which makes a splendid natural 
torch, we gazed around in wondering admiration at the most beautful 
sight, I, for one, had ever beheld. 

The cave was very lofty, but narrowed down to the lower end 
many feet below where we stood. The high vaulted roof and walls 
were covered with masses of sparkling crystal of all shapes and 
forms: stalactites of every kind, in huge masses of enormous size, 
or long slender spikes, some of them many feet in length, hung down 
from the ceiling and reflected back the rays of the candles and 
torches. Looking down, just in front of us lay a lake of exquisite pale 
green water, so clear that it was impossible to tell where it commenced 
or how great might be its transparent depths. Just opposite to us, in 
the midst, rose a small island of exquisite coral formation, covered with 
bright coloured weeds and sponges. As the cave narrowed the darkness 
became greater, and through an aperture low down in the rock one 
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single ray of dazzling white light fell across the water, throwing 
out with startling effect the black shadows and darkness around, 
When the blue light was struck the enchantment was complete, and one 
expected to see Undine in her pale loveliness, and with her gleaming 
golden hair, rise out of the crystal water. I could have stayed there 
contentedly for hours, but the brush had died out, the candles had given 
their last flicker, and the blue light had rendered the atmosphere far 
from pleasant. So we had to return from the haunts of mermaids to 
our common ordinary life. 

My especial duty just then was to superintend the making of a lobster 
salad, which must have proved pretty good, judging from the demands 
made upon it. I then went over to inspect the progress of dinner 
fizzing in the frying pan in an appetizing manner, and giving much 
satisfaction to the chef de cuisine. Before long we all sat down, very 
merry and very hungry, the pitce de résistance being a pot pourri com- 
pounded of sausage aux truffes, ham, bread, tomatos, and delicate 
Bermudian onions, all fried together. As the feast progressed we were 
regarded with glances anything but friendly by the proprietors, respec- 
tively christened by one of the party, on account of their grand 
demeanour, Julius Caesar and Marc Antony. They were inspecting a 
field of mustard, one of them being mounted on a horse, which I think 
first drew our notice to their presence. In Bermuda a horse is a 
noteworthy object, and attracts a vast deal more attention than his 
brethren in England, while the possession of a steed confers a certain 
amount of importance on his owner. Perhaps this accounted for the 
unpleasantness of this mahogany-coloured gentleman, as we afterwards 
called him, though the fact of our having brought our own blue lights may 
have had something to do with it. He was in the habit, as we dis- 
covered, of selling two of these lights, and then persuading the pur- 
chaser, when in the caves, that it was inexpedient to burn more than 
one. 

We got up much refreshed by our meal and rest, and descended, 
through a very narrow aperture, down some perilous ladders, to the cave 
which bears that name. It is of great extent. The water runs through 
the middle of it, and the only path is slippery and difficult to traverse, 
being along the shelving sides of the rock. At the farther end there is 
a fine opening, like a large oriel window, but the stalactites are not finer 
than in the other caverns, and it quite lacks the romantic beauty and 
magical effects of light and shadow to be seen,in the Castle Cave, which 
we had first visited. I should never dream of endangering my neck to 
get another view of it, not to speak of soiled and tattered garments, 
which were the result of the expedition. 

We went, while the men dined, to a grassy knoll at a little distance, 
where the gentlemen lighted their cheroots, and, turning restive, refused 
to pay any more visits to caves. I, with two companions more zealous 
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than the others, started off to inspect the Convolvulus Cave, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile from the place where they had 
established themselves. There is a ravine before the entrance filled 
with huge boulder stones, which looked as if they had been hurled 
there by some great convulsion of Nature, and all over these, from rock 
to rock, like a leafy screen, the convolvulus has thrown its wreaths of 
graceful leaves and tendrils, and elegant crimson and purple flowers, in 
a profusion unknown except in tropical climes. The cave is perfectly 
light, the front being open; at the bottom is the usual lake of sea 
water, but smaller and more shallow than in the other caves. On the 
highest part stands a huge mass of fretted stonework, like a carved 
pulpit in a Gothic cathedral, and to this, with the addition of the lovely 
flowers, the cave owes its celebrity. We did not go further on to the 
Coffee Cave, as we knewit to be very similar in character to the others; 
but returned to our party, of whom we found some dozing and others 
engaged in the amusement of making the little mulattos race for half- 
pence. 

As the afternoon was now far advanced, and we had a considerable 
distance to go, we made our preparations for returning. Having collected 
in a hat a good number of silver coins, we presented it to the little boys, 
to the great indignation of Julius Cesar, who thought that we considered 
him a “nigger,” a most dire offence to a West-Indian. But having 
re-assured him on this point, and he having eased his conscience by the 
confession “‘that he believed he could not wash himself quite white,” in 
answer to a question put to him, he ended by becoming amiable. 

Having got comfortably reseated in our bark we steamed away, leaving 
the skiff vainly endeavouring to beat out of the ferry, but still indig- 
nantly rejecting the offer of atow. We beguiled the homeward journey 
with a song or two, and reached the dockyard just in time to escape a 
wetting. Some hours later, when all went off to bed tired and 
sleepy, it was agreed that we had spent an unusually pleasant day at 
Walsingham Caves, 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


WAY far up in the north, amongst the mountainous islands of the 
western Hebrides, may be seen, on a lone sea-shore, three tiny 
cottages, the homes of fishermen. 

They stand solitary and apart, with Nature, grand, glorious, and wild, 
around; behind them rise the wooded cliffs, broken here and in 
many a place by the little, rushing, flashing falls, hurrying down 
so ceaselessly from the heather braes. Before them spreads the sea in 
all its freedom, now angry, tossed foaming, by the wild winds, now 
murmuring sleepily on the yellow sands. 

And to the chance passer-by on that lone road by the sea these 
three tiny fuchsia-covered cottages appear the very ideal of charming 
rustic homes, where those who could live their day, demanding nothing 
more from the world than that cottage life could give, are people to 
be envied. 

Long years ago lived in the first of these cottages, John Kelso, a 
brave and fearless fisherman, his wife Janet, and their three sons: 
John, David, and wee Charlie. 

John Kelso was the owner of a yawl, but how many a year of toil 
and hard saving this had cost him, he and his wife alone knew. Since 
then things had looked up, and times were somewhat better in the tiny 
home by the sea. Many and many a time Mrs. Kelso would stand on 
the shore, with the weans playing at her feet, watching her husband’s 
boat flying along with the wind and tide out to the fishing. Some- 
times it would be to Loch Fyne they were bent; sometimes to the 
bank in sight of the very cottage door ; then Janet would return to keep 
the wee home tidy, to spin, and to dig potatoes, with wee John to help 
her ; for wee John was a clever lad, ready for any work, and accustomed 
from his earliest years to put his hand to anything and everything 
as it came. 

When they were not wanted at home, the boys were out the livelong 
day on the rocks and shore, following their father’s trade in their own 
small way ; and wee John had an enormous number of fishing rods and 
lines, each manufactured by himself, and all highly peculiar and original. 
From their earliest years fishing was their one thought and amusement; 
and their talk, of the waves and storms. 

The first time wee John went out in the yawl with his father was an 
era in the family chronicles, and wee John became a man of importance. 
He was so sharp, and made such good use of eyes and hands, that his 
father was well pleased with the boy, and proud of him. After this he 
was rarely left at home when the yawl was out at the fishing. 

Janet watched for the return of her husband and her boy, and lit 
the lamp in the window at gloaming, and sat in her chair before the 
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peat fire, and rocked wee golden-haired Charlie to sleep in her arms, 
crooning out her old Gaelic lullabies, whilst David either watched at the 
window or slept in his bed. John Kelso and the boy, cold and weary, 
tossing over the billows, could see from afar off the tiny light that 
was guiding them home, and think of the loving mother’s watch, and of 
the sleeping weans about her. How hastily and noiselessly they stole 
when the boat was made fast, up through the garden to the door: 
but before the rough, hardened hand was on the latch, Janet had heard 
them, and was up and ready with her warm welcome and bit supper. 

As the years went on John and David were always out with their 
father in the yawl, and even wee Charlie would accompany them when 
it was only to the herring bank, before the door, for which they were 
bound. 

But he had never been on the long expeditions to Loch Fyne, or 
even further, for these were fraught with such toil and hard labour 
during the long, dreary nights that the strongest fisherman would return 
weary and worn out. 

As the years went on John Kelso was ably supported by his two 
sons, John and David, who were much older than wee Charlie, and 
who had grown fine, strong young men, hardened by many a night’s 
toil on the ocean. Janet liked to have her youngest with her whilst 
the others were risking their lives on the sea for “‘ the poor bit siller” it 
was to bring them in. But it was their bread and their rent. 

That rent ! What a hard, close struggle it was to have it ready, the 
pitiful little sum! How many a night had John Kelso and his sons 
to go out once more to the fishing, facing such a sea as none save a 
fisherman would have thought a boat could live through. But they 
did it, and always scraped enough to meet both ends, and once more 
pass the evil day. 

“‘Mither, can I no gang to Loch Tyne ?” Charlie would say. 

“‘Whisht, laddie! ye’re owre sma’. When ye’re as big as John and 
David ye sall gang wi’ the rest.” 

She was never afraid for the others, use had so accustomed her to the 
waves and storms; but, strange to say, she had an unaccountable 
fear for the safety of this child. Whenever he was out in the yawl, she 
would stand shading her eyes with her hand and watching for a brown 
sail’s appearance. Charlie was always wee Charlie to her; the golden- 
haired youngest one, though he was going on for twelve. And wee 
John was twenty, and wee John was “ courting.” 

In the next house to them lived a bonnie, bright-eyed girl, named 
Flora Currie, and wee John thought her the brawest lass that ever the 
sun shone on. Many a joke and many a laugh did they get when it 
was first noticed that there was courting between the two. If one 
hadn’t a halfpenny the other hadn’t a farthing. Flora was a light- 
hearted, clever girl, and “ wee John,”-—as he would be called to‘dis- 
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tinguish him from his father, although he was already a larger, finer 
man,—was a steady, determined fellow, never to be turned from a 
purpose firmly fixed in his mind. 

But there came a day when things looked dark at the home on the 
shore. The season had been the worst ever known; fish had been 
scarce ; the storms had damaged the boat, and the needful repairs had 
lost both time and money. John Kelso and his sons worked early and 
late, with a steadiness of purpose and a fearlessness of any danger; the 
result of the fact that hunger stood at the very doorsteps of the cottage, 
and rent day was approaching. They knew that, and yet not one word 
of it was spoken among them. 

“‘ Janet,” said John Kelso, “ we maun awa’ oot tae the fishin’, there’s 
jist naething in the hous.” 

“‘ Awa’ ye go then, John, but for my sake take care o’ these storms, it’s 
unca’ naesty wild looking yonder. Dinna tak’ the bairn wi’ ye, John; 
for pity’s sake dinna tak’ the bairn,” she continued, seeing wee Charlie 
preparing to accompany his father and brothers. 

‘‘ Dinna fash, lass, the bairn’s safe enou’.” But the angry clouds were 
tearing across the sky, and the waters were leaden grey, and Janet fol- 
lowed them down to the sea, entreating them again and again not to 
take her bairn. 

They laughed away her fears, and she stood desolate upon the shore, 
watching the brown sail against the black stormy sky; the men were 
busy with the boat, but wee Charlie she could just see standing up, 
bare-legged, waving his bonnet; his short kilt and golden locks blown 
by the wind. His father’s grey, weather-beaten head she could dis- 
tinguish behind the child, his keen eye on the waves, whilst he held 
the tiller in his hand, watching which way to tack. 

“‘ Ah, weel! ah, weel!” And only when the boat had become a mere 
speck, but now and then visible, did she return to her cottage and busy 
herself with her usual occupations. 

Flora Currie came in by and bye to keep her company, and as even- 
ing drew in the two women sat before the peat fire, Janet at her spinning 
wheel, and the girl on the fender, knitting stockings for ‘“ wee John,” 
the fire light throwing a warm glow over their hands and faces. With- 
out Flora, it would have been a weary, anxious evening ; but she was 
merry-hearted and hopeful, and the very light of her happy, bright face 
was cheery and comforting. 

A strong gust of wind swept by the cottage door, and Janet said: “It’s 
an unca’ naesty night, an’ I wish they hadna taen the wean wi’ them.” 

“Surely this will be the first time wee Charlie ha’ been awa’ to Loch 
Fyne,” remarked Flora. 

“ They’ve never gaen that wide noo!” cried Janet. 

“Ae!they have so, John himsel’ was tellin’ me. Did ye no ken, 
mistress Kelso?” 
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“Tf I had kent, d’y ye think I’d a let the bairn gang on sich a night 
to the world’s end like that !” 

Up rose Janet, and hastily opened the cottage door, whilst a wild 
gust of wind swept into the kitchen, and the girl shuddered. There 
was a deep roar onthe shore. Janet passed out into the dark night, 
followed by Flora, down to the very water’s edge. The waves were 
rolling mountains high, while from over the waters came that dull, 
angry roar. 

Flora clung, terrified, to Janet Kelso, who, with clasped hands, was 
wailing “‘ Wae’s me, wae’s me!” 

“ Mistress Kelso, for pity’s sake dinna tak’ on so. Mony a time 
they’ve been oot in worse weather nor this and come hame safe enou’. 
Dinna be feared, dinna be feared.” 

But it was a terrible night at the cottage, never to be forgotten by 
Flora. Before morning broke, they were not the only ones whose fears 
were raised by the fearful gale which had arisen during the night ; a 
little knot of people had gathered on the beach, awaiting the return 
of more than one boat; and as morning broke on that wild bit of shore, 
it fell on pale, haggard, agonized faces, eagerly scanning the sea. 

After some hours’ watching, an old fisherman with a telescope cried 
out that he had seen them, and before the thankful cry had been 
echoed round, Mrs. Kelso was looking through the glass. But she was 
unaccustomed to looking through a telescope, and could not make 
out anything. 

Meanwhile the storm raged with yet greater fury, but the brown 
sail had actually come within eyesight, and Mrs. Kelso had convinced 
herself that it was their boat. The anxiety of every one became 
intense; the brown sail now and then appeared in the far distance 
above the crests of the waves, and battled with them bravely and 
vigorously : and, owing to the experienced eye which guided the tiller, 
came safely through many a fearful sea. Several times she disappeared 
so long from sight, that many a heart on that shore thought she would 
never rise again, when the wet brown sail, like a glimmer of hope, 
would come out once more to face the gale. 

Yet again this happened, and the old man with the telescope was 
shaking his head. ‘I doot that she’ll never rise,” he said, at length. 

““Whist, man! whist!” cried Janet Kelso. Even as she spoke, a 
whole wall of sea rolled between them and the yawl. 

“ Wait, noo, wait,” cried the neighbours. “She'll win roon yet.” 

“She'll never win roon, neighbours; never again,” spoke the old 
man, with broken voice. ‘“ Weel a day! weel a day!” 

They waited, they watched; they watched, they waited; but the 
roaring ocean and the inky sky were all that were to be seen; and an 
awed, convinced silence fell upon the little group of watchers. 

Janet Kelso alone refused to believe what had befallen her. She 
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watched and waited yet, and, returning at intervals to keep up the bit 
of fire that was to warm them, she insisted on remaining the greater 
part of two days and two nights on the shore for them to come home 
from Loch Fyne. 

They came not. Instead, on the evening of the second day, a 
corpse was washed ashore at her feet: the corpse of a grey-headed, 
weather-beaten man, tightly grasping in his dead hands a little tartan 
kilt—wee Charlie’s kilt. And the cruel waves were washing over wee 
Charlie’s golden curls. 

A wild, shrieking laugh rose up from the shore, and went echoing 
away amongst the hills. 

* * * * * * * 

Full fifty years have come and gone since then, and Janet Kelso, a 
healthy old woman of ninety years, is still alive. She lives with her 
brother, in the house by the sea. 

The new generation that has sprung up pity her, and are taught by 
Flora, the old carpenter’s wife, to be kind to her. Flora, who calls the 
old woman “mother,” although the old woman does not know her. 

Sometimes Janet will sit for days and days, and take no notice of 
anything ; but she is generally restless, and runs down many times a 
day through the little garden, and stands shading her eyes with her 
hand, and looking each way. And to every chance passer by on that 
lone road by the sea, she eagerly goes up, saying: ‘‘ Did ye see them 
comin’—did ye no see them comin’? I canna think what’s keepin’ 
them. Wae’s me, wae’s me, they should hae been hame lang syne.” 

It is a piteous tale, for she has said the same words for fifty long 
years, and strangers, frightened at her appearance, ask the meaning of 
her words. Flora tells the tale of how the chord of sense and memory 
was broken, and of the true heart which never forgets, and is waiting 
for those who can never come to her. There is a look in the old 
woman’s eyes which haunts you; a weary, waiting, far away look; a 
look which does not see you, but passes the horizon into space. 

Poor, desolate, weary old woman ! 

God send that your broken heart may soon gohome to meet your 
loved ones, and to rest in the haven of peace, where no storms are, 
for ever. 
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M. ELLEN EDWAKDS. 
? EDMUND EVANS. 


*¢¢ Wish ye a merry Christmas, Sir Dene, and Jadies and gentlemen all !’ ” 





